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in the Boy Scout movement than my- 

self, and in order to give a practical 
demonstration of its great value in devei- 
oping a boy’s character, and _ resourceful- 
ness, I made arrangements last month to 
send two scouts on a hike from Portland, 
Maine, to San Francisco, California, for a 
prize of $1,000. The boys were to earn 
their own way by selling post cards of 
themselves, and taking subscriptions to 
“BOYS’ LIFE.” 

I had every confidence in these lads and 
it was a great surprise when I heard from 
various sources that they were violating 
the scout law, smoking, using bad language, 
etc. Of course, under these conditions, I 
had no other alternative than to refuse to 
allow them to continue the hike, and to 
withdraw the support which “BOYS’ 
LIFE” had been giving them. 


ei HERE are few people more interested 


g 
NOTHING BUT THE BEST. 

This has been and will be my motto as 
the editor of the leading boys’ magazine in 
this country. Never under any circum- 
stances do I allow a story of feeble merit 
to appear in its pages, and I am certain that 
this is the reason the boys and young men 
of this country have given me such whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic support — 

‘BOYS’ LIFE” was inaugurated. 

I want to ask this month a special favor 
of my friends. I am doing my utmost to 
provide for them just the sort of stories l 
believe they want, and if they are pleased 
with the yarns now appearing in the maga- 


zine, I sincerely hope they will do me the 
favor of recommending them to their 
friends. Will they please tell all their 


chums about our stirring complete stories 
of adventure and clever boy scout articles. 
I feel convinced that I shail not be asking 
this favor in vain and shall, therefore, look 
forward tao a great increase in the circula- 
tion of “BOYS” LIFE” during the next 
few months, as a direct result of their kind 
recommendation. Will my friends see to it 
that I am not disappointed. 
£ 

In this and the next number of “BOYS’ 
LIFE” I am commencing three grand new 
departments: “News from Boy Scouts of 
America,” “BOYS’ LIFE Camera Club,” 
and “Boy Scout Discoveries.” The first two 
speak for themselves and will be conducted 
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All letters relating to organization of Boy Scout 
patrols, 
should be sent to 
Central Street, 


scout news 


questions on scouting and 
Life, 29 


“Scout Editor,” Boys’ 


Boston, Mass. 


Letters relating to matters purely editorial, con- 
tributions, questions and subscriptions should be 
sent to Boys’ Life, 2% Central Street, Boston, Mass. 


in the crisp, bright manner characteristic 
of “BOYS’ LIFE;” the third, as you see in 
this number, is a page of discoveries made 
by boy scouts, and sent in by them—short, 
bright illustrated articles which will interest 
every scout. 


¢ 
I have just received from the boy scout 
headquarters copies of the latest official 
manual. It is really one of the finest 
books that I ever have had brought to my 
attention, and I would advise every boy 
scout to secure a copy immediately. 


I know very well that many scouts are 
often at their wit’s end to devise some fresh 
way of raising money to pay expenses in- 
curred with their patrols. One of the easi- 
est methods that. I know of is securiny 
subscriptions to “BOYS’ LIFE.” 

Now, get busy fellows, send to this office 
for full particulars of our offer to boy 
agents. You know that BOYS’ LIFE is 
giving you absolutely the finest stories of 
adventure and cleverest departments that 
have ever appeared in any boys’ magazine, 
and I firmly believe that you will have no 
trouble in raising sufficient money in this 
manner to cover your patrol expenses. 

Since the first number of BOYS’ LIFE I! 
have catered especially to boy scouts in its 
pages. My reasons for doing so have been 
that I consider this great movement, started 
by Lieutenant General Sir Baden-Powell in 


-Great Britain, and continued and improved 


in this country by Ernest Thompson Seton, 
to be one which will make the youth and 
young men of our country true patriots, 
alert, self reliant, kindly and courteous, ever 
ready to assist those who are weak ahd to 
uphold right against wrong. 

I am convinced that the boy scout organ 
ization is proving a great training in the 
rising generation, and therefore I feel it my 
duty to aid all I can to foster and help this 
new movement. 

If my readers who are scouts will only 
look up to the high aims and splendid prin- 
ciples of this quickly growing organization, 
I feel sure that they will be a credit to their 
country. Because I realize how great a 
power for good is wielded by the boy scott 
movement, I intend to continue ,.¢7 policy 
of catering especially to those of my read- 
ers who belong to this very excellent or- 
ganization. Your Editor, 


GEORGE B. BARTON. 
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No. 4 of a Useful and Instructive Series of 
Articles which Show You How to Become 
a Powerful and Healthy Boy 


CONDUCTED BY WESLEY COE, JR. 


| AM glad that so many of the 





Boy Scouts are taking up the 

course of physical exercises 
which I am giving them month by 
month. It should be the ambi- 
tion of every bey, whether a boy 
scout or not, to become a well- 
developed specimen of physical 
manhood. No real American Boy 
has any use for a weakling—lI 
want every one of my readers to 
get out of that class. 

Every month, in easily under- 
stood instructions I am giving 
you a course of exercises, without 
thé aid of expensive apparatus, 
that if followed, will develop your 
frame until you become the envy 
of every boy you know. Now, 
fellows, let me hear from you, 
drop me a line letting me know 

Figure 1 how you are getting along. If Figure 2 
there are any questions you 
would like to ask just enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope, and I will reply 
by the next mail. 
A Bending Exercise of great benefit to the waist muscles, which will develop and 
grow strong under its influence, is accomplished as follows: 

















Grasp the pole as shown in Fig. 2, and then form the position of attention, the 
hands grasping the pole horizontz ally. in front of the body, smartly carry it above the 
head. Then, holding the bar in the manner shown, ‘the right hand at one end and 


the left in the centre, bend the body to the left until the end of the pole touches 
the ground. Rise slowly to the first position, and then shift the hands along the pole 
until the left hand is at one end and the right hand,in the centre, and bend the body 
from the waist to the right, until the other end of the pole touches the ground. 

Repeat this movement several times, bending the body alternately to the left -and 
right. In th three other bending exer- 
cises shown on the page, no pole or any 
other apparatus is required. 

Reach over with arms extended and 
legs straight, and touch the floor with 
the tips of your fingers, as shown in 
Fig. 1. Sit on your heels and then 
slowly regain a standing position, keep- 
ing the arms down at the sides to pre- 
serve your balance, as in Fig. 4. Stand 
upright, and with arms raised above 
the head lean back as far as ‘you can 
without losing your balance. This ex- 
ercise is displayed in Fig. 3. Each one 
of these exercises has its own particu- 
lar value, and they should be used by 
every young man in connection with his 
mvscular exercises. Without them he 
is liable to suffer in health, if not in 
strength. With them he will realize 
what it means to be perfectly developed. Figure-4 
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Figure 3 
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e OLLOA, where are the boats!” ex- 
claimed Tom Carson, as the Lindall, 
lying deep in the water, came tear- 

ing under a full press of sail into the Key 

Blanco lagoon. 

“There’s no one on shore, either!” added 

Bob Wilkes, in tones of amazement. 

“What in the world is up?” said Tom. 

“There’s been no storm.” 

‘Wouldn’t have hurt them if there had,” 
answered the other. “They’d have easily 
run back into the lagoon.” 

“Anyhow, there’s no one here now,” 
growled Tom. “A nice business for us!” 

The two boys had good reason to be 

troubled. They were using the cat-boat 
which Lindall the pearler had given them 
to carry stores to a new sponge-fishing set- 
tlement on Key Blanco, and had already 
made three trips with fair profit. This 
fourth voyage marked the beginning of a 
new venture. Besides the usual cargo of 
pork, beans, bacon and sugar, the boys had 
aboard about two hundred dollars’ worth 
of clothes, tobacco and odds and ends 
which they hoped to sell at good profit to 
the negroes, who were busy on the new 
sponge ground. These goods they had 
bought on credit, so their dismay may be 
imagined at finding the boats gone and no 
one in sight on the beach. 
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They ran their boats close inshore, got 
out the dinghy and rowed to the beach. 
But hut after hut proved empty. The boys 
were utterly mystified, for a fortnight be- 
fore there had been quite eighty men on 
the island. 

They reached the last of the palmetto- 
thatched shacks. Tom pushed aside the 
canvas curtain at the door. As he did so 
something sprang past him, nearly knock- 
ing him over, and with an eerie scream 
vanished into the scrub. As they stood 
staring after this strange apparition a weak 
voice from within called to them. 

There, on a bundle of wire grass, lay a 
colored man whose features Tom remem- 
bered. His face was the color of lead and 
a great blood-stained bandage was wrapped 
around his leg. 

“Why, Cicero, 
claimed Tom. 

“I’m mighty glad to see you, sah!” said 
the poor fellow hoarsely. “If you give me 
some water, I tell you all I know.” 

He nearly emptied the jug which Tom 
had brought. “I ain’t had nothing to eat 
or drink since they all went away yester- 
day,” he explained apologetically, and Bob 
Wilkes with an exclamation of pity hur- 
riedly began to rummage for cornbread and 
bacon. 


what’s the matter?” ex- 
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When the man had ravenously devoured 
some food, Tom volunteered to dress his 
leg. The wound was a ghastly one. It 
looked as though a rusty spear with jagged 
edges had been driven through the flesh 
of the thigh and then torn roughly out. 

“What on earth did that?” inquired Tom 
as he deftly washed and bandaged the great 
gash. 

“De sea debbil, sah,” replied Cicero. 

“Sea devil!” echoed Tom wonderingly, 
and glanced at Bob. 

“No, I ain’t crazy, sah, like dat oder 
nigger, Sam, dat ran out when you come 
in. He was wid me when de sea devil got 


me, an’ he went plumb out of his mind. 
It was dis way, sah. I wasn’t sponging, 
but just fishing in de lagoon. All ob a 


sudden de fish dey stop biting, an’ I look 
over, tinking dere was a shark. But dere 
wasn’t no shark, onky something big and 
black dat rose up to the top of the water 
as I looked. De next thing I know, de 
boat just heave right ober, 4n’ Sam an’ me 
am swimming. Dere was another boat 
close by, and I strike out and catch hold 
ob de side. Dey was just hauling me in 
when dere comes a big splash, and de sea 
debbil jump at me an’ hit me, an’ dat’s all 
I know till I find myself in here.” 

“But that wasn’t enough to frighten every 
one off the island!” exclaimed Tom. 

“No, sah, but dey tell me dat sea debbil go 
for annuder boat dat evening an’ pull down 
Jake Simpson, an’ yesterday morning he got 
Scipio French. Den, last night, de old Obi 
man tell dem if dey stay de debbil get dem all, 
so dey just up sticks and leave in a hurry.” 


“It’s true, sah, ebbery bit!’ declared 
Cicero. 

The boys looked at one another. “This 
is a rum yarn,” said Bob Wilkes. 

“Must have been a shark,” suggested 
Bob. 

“No shark made that wound,” declared 
Tom. “Where’s the Obi man, Cicero?” 

“Don’t know, sah, but he lib on de is- 
land, so I ’spec’ he’s somewhere in de 
bush.” 


Almost as he spoke the curtain at the 
door was pushed aside and a skinny old 
negro with scant white wool and a seamed, 
repulsive face stepped into the hut. 


* * * 


Although they had never seen the fellow 
before, the boys did not need to be told 
that this was the Obi man. His necklace 
of alligator’s teeth mixed with the fangs 
and rattles of rattlesnakes was plain proof 
of his trade. These negroes of the Keys, 
like their brethren in the dark island of 
Haiti, are steeped in the blackest supersti- 
tion, and their Obi men still practise the 
dread Ju-Ju brought generations ago from 
the swamps of West Africa. 
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“What yarn have you been telling these 
fellows?” demanded Tom. 

“T ain’t told dem nothing,” replied the 
Obi man meekly enough. “Dey all got 
scared yesterday an’ left.” 

I know that,” answered Tom drily. “But 
why?” 

“Ain’t dat 
Cicero. 

“He talks of a sea devil that’s hurt him 
and killed two men. What is it?” 

“T’se mighty sure I can’t tell you,” an- 
swered the Obi man. “I reckon it am a 
shak ob’ some kind. I tell you, I wish 
some one’d catch it, sah, for none of dem 
niggers am coming back hyar while dat 
ting’s in de lagoon.” 

Tom stared hard at the old reprobate, 
but the wrinkled faec never changed. “I 
mean to catch it, or find out what it is,” 
he said sharply. 


man told you?” pointing to 


“T’se got some pork for bait, sah,” said 
the old man eagerly. 
“T’ve got plenty of bait,” said Tom. 


“And rifles, too,” he added significantly. 
“Now you can get back where you came 
from. We'll look after Cicero.” 

When the Obi man had slouched away 
Bob said to his chum. “You were pretty 
sharp with that fellow. Do you think it 
was wise?” 

“Quite. I don’t know what he’s playing 
at, but he’s up to some game—that I'll 
swear. It’s too late to do any fishing to- 
day, but to-morrow I mean to see this 
sea-devil.” 

Next morning. turned out scorching. 
The white beach fairly glowed, and the 
lagoon was a dazzling mirror of silver. 
There was no wind to move the cat-boat, 
so Tom took the dinghy, and, rigging a 
shark hook to a heavy line, baited it with 
a chunk of pork. He anchored in four 
fathoms of water and set to work. 


But no shark came in sight. Indeed, the 
lagoon seemed strangely empty, even of 
the mullet and sheepshead which usually 
swam there in shoals. 


Almost drowsing in the sleepy heat, Tom 
was rudely roused by a violent jerk at his 
line. He pulled. No resistance. He 
glanced over the side. Then, in spite of 
the heat, he felt his skin creep. He was 
gazing down deep through the glass-clear 
water into two enormous eyes placed about 
two feet apart near one end of a great 
black mass. 


The eyes stared steadily upwards. They 
were deep green and filled with a hideous 
unwinking malignity. Gradually Tom made 
out the outline of the creature to which 
they belonged. It was lying flat upon the 
sea bottom and seemed to be nearly as 
wide as it was long. It reminded the boy 
of a huge skate he had once seen on a fish- 
monger’s slab, but who ever heard of a 
skate the size of a large carpet? This 
thing was eighteen or twenty feet in length 
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and had, besides, a long tail which curved 
away behind it. 

It was black as ink, and two curious 
twisted horns grew one on each side of its 
triangular head. A more fearsome-looking 
monster was never imagined in a night- 
mare. 

This was the creature which had sucked 
in Tom’s bait, and then, aware in some un- 
canny fashion, that all was not well, had 
spat it out again. Now it lay and watched 
the occupant of the little boat floating 
above it, and the boy felt that the evil 
beast was planning mischief. 

What was he to do? Even if he hooked 
it he would be helpless. The dinghy would 
be upset or swamped by the sea-devil’s ti- 
tanic struggles. Certainly he had a lance 
in the boat, but how could he reach the 
beast lying so far below him? If only he 
were in the cat-boat he would be on more 
level terms. He stood up and shouted to 
Bob, and saw the latter pull up anchor 
and get a sweep. But he was half a mile 
away, and it must be a long time before 
30b could bring it up. 

He glanced down again. The green eyes 
still glared upwards, but surely their owner 
was growing larger! Ah, the monster was 
rising slowly upwards with its huge, bat- 
like fins. 

A chill that was nearly fear crept over 
the boy—for he suddenly remembered that 
the creature had deliberately upset Cicero’s 
boat. Was it about to try the same trick? 
If so, he was at its mercy, for the dinghy 
was still anchored. There was no time to 
pull the anchor up. He cut the rope, and, 
with a rapid stroke or two of the oars, 
drove the boat forward. 

The sea-devils saw this manoeuvre and 
quickened its pace, rising like a great dark 
cloud. Tom pulled in his oars and 
snatched up his lance. This was six feet 
long, and had fifty yards of fine strong line 
attached to it, and its steel head was keen 
and deeply barbed. 

Next instant the sea-devil broke water 
two boat’s length astern and made a furious 
rush at the dinghy. Tom caught one 
glance of a huge shovel-shaped nose with 
a vast cavern of mouth yawning open be- 
low it, and with all his strength drove the 
lance forwards and downwards. He felt 
the keen point sink far into yielding flesh. 
but the wound never stopped the sea- 
beast’s rush. With a grinding crunch the 
jaws met in the stern of the little craft, 
cutting a wide gap in the light planking. 

Instinctively Tom jumped to the bows and 
so lifted the stern out of the water. At 
the same moment the sea-devil swerved 
and dived, and Tom, seizing an oar, swung 
the broken stern round just in time to 
avoid an upset. Even then he did not cut 
the line, and in another moment the 
wrecked boat was being towed stern fore- 
most at tremendous speed across the still 


surface of the lagoon. 
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Tom heard a shout from Bob, but dared 
not look around. He had made the line 
fast round a cleat, but it took him all his 
time to steer. The devil headed straight 
for an opening in. the reef. Evidently it 
had got more than it had bargained for, 
and fancied that it would be safer in the 
open seas. 

Calm though it was, there is always a 
swell on these coral reefs. Even here, it 
was all that Tom could do to keep the 
water from rushing through the broken 
stern and swamping his little craft. Once 
outside, nothing could save him from fill- 
ing and sinking. But the opening was still 
a long way off. He would not cut till 
obliged to. The beast might turn before 
it reached the opening, or Bob might man- 
age to come to his help. He cast a glance 
over his shoulder. Ah, a catspaw was ruf- 
fling the mirror-like surface. Bob had seen 
it and was getting the sail up. 

The sea-devil, swimming a few feet be- 
low the surface, tore along with the speed 
of a motor-launch. Already Tom could 
hear the dull boom of the surf, and see the 
foam breaking over the jagged coral teeth 
of the reef. The brute made straight for 
the channel. 

Still Tom set his teeth and refused to 
cut the line. The dinghy rose to the send 
of a swell and the water gushed into her, 
dashing over Tom’s feet. He snatched his 
knife from the sheath. Too late! At that 
moment the sea-devil, now actually in the 
channel, dived headlong. Before Tom 
could slash the line, the boat was dragged 
clean under, leaving its occupant struggling 
in the sea. 


* * * 


The water was tepid, but for a second 
Tom felt the cold chill of fear. His enemy 
must be almost exactly under him. He 
struck out madly for a solitary pinnacle of 
rock a few yards away. It was nearly high 
tide, and most of the reef was under water. 
It seemed a year before he clutched the 
sharp, ragged coral. It was so small and 
low that each long, slow swell broke over 
it, but Tom was never more grateful than 
when he scrambled upon it. As he gained 
his feet there was a tremendous commotion 
in the sea, and the great fish broached and 
flung itself high into the air, coming down 
with a crash which sent the water leaping 
in clouds of spray. Something hissed 
through the air not a yard from Tom’s 
head. It was the snake-like tail of the 
monster, and now for the first time the boy 
realized the nature of the brute with which 
he was at grips. It was the manta raya, 
the largest, rarest ray that swims. No 
sea creature is more dreaded both for its 
cunning and ferocity, and it is doubly 
armed, for, besides its shark-like teeth, it 
has in its tail a great barbed poisoned 
spike. It was this gruesome weapon which 
had given Cicero his dreadful wound. 
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The ray had missed its aim once; it 
would not do so a second time. The cat- 
boat, though coming up fast, was still two 
hundred yards away. Tom glanced round 
despairingly. He could do nothing but 
stand there and await his fate. He had 
nothing but his knife, and what use was 
that against this whirling sinewy flail with 
its horrible poisoned barb? 

The ray had dived. Tom stared down 
into the blue, breaking water, each instant 
expecting to see the great black hulk rush 
upwards once more. Instead, the boat, 
which had been dragged clean out of sight, 
rose, and as it came to the surface it rolled 
over. Tom saw that the harpoon line was 
twisted completely round it, and this gave 
him a gleam of hope, for he knew it must 
hamper his enemy. 

Evidently the ray knew this, too, for next 
instant it was on the surface and attacking 
the boat with a mad fury awful to witness. 
The frail timbers cracked like cardboard in 
its awful jaws, and the spray flew in sheets. 

In a brief period the boat was a litter of 
fragments and the sea devil, with a final 
leap which showed its white underside 
gleaming in the sun, drove these in every 
direction. In its fury it had broken the 
shaft of the spear, but the barb was still 
deep in its ugly head. 

Now Tom’s turn was coming, but even as 
the ray, with a lightning-like twist, drove 
towards him, a heavy report rang out and 
a charge of buckshot whisteled through the 
air, sending pellets of foam flying all round 
the ray. Bob had taken the risk of hitting 
Tom, and fired. Some shot got home, for 
the ray dived again. But the danger was 
not over. A few buckshot would not stop 
this mad beast. Ah! here it came again, 
making the water boil as it dashed along 
the surface. 

“Jump, Tom!” came a shout. The voice 
was only a few yards away. Tom jumped 
with all his might. Alas! the distance was 
too great. His outstretched hands just 
touched the side of the boat and he went 
under. 

At imminent risk of wrecking himself on 
the reef, Bob threw the boat up between 
the ray and Tom. There followed a terrific 
crash. With a shock which stopped the 
boat’s way and made her quiver in every 
plank, the monster’s’. serpent-like tail 
smacked upon the gunwale. At the same 
instant Bob drove a lance with all his force 
into the very centre of the huge black mass. 

The keen steel reached the monster’s 
vitals. The ray vanished from sight, and 
Bob, hastily fending off from the reef, 
turned and pulled his chum in over the 
stern. 

But the ray was not dead yet. .Tom was 
hardly in the boat, before the great fish 
broached again. Its whole ponderous form 
rose six feet into the air, falling back with 
a crash like that of a cannon shot. Bob 
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snatched up the gun and emptied the other 
barrel into it as it efll. Then the giant 
went into its death flurry. Round and round 
it spun, flinging up blood-stained waves 
which broke clean over the cat-boat, while 
the boys watched in awe-stricken silence. 

At last its gigantic strength failed, it lay 
quiet on the surface, and presently began to 
sink. 

“Quick, Bob, a rope!” exclaimed Tom. 

Bob handed him a coil of line, Tom made 
a noose, and, flinging it over the tail of 
their dead enemy, they presently towed the 
monstrous carcase back across the lagoon 
and beached it. 

“Now for the Obi man,” said Tom with 
a chuckle, and they fetched him from his 
hut in the bush. 

The knees of the miserable old scamp 
quaked when he set eyes on the dead ray, 
but it was not until Tom, who by now had 
a shrewd suspicion of the real state of 
things, threatened to throw him into the 
sea, that he confessed. 

He had been bribed by Abe Rawlins, a 
blackguardly beach-comber, whom the boys 
had previously encountered, to frighten 


away the negro sponge-fishers. The Obi 
man had seen his chance in the panic 
started by the ray, and taken it. Of course, 


he had hoped that the beast would easily 
finish the boys if they dared to attack it. 

Tom and Bob tied him fast, threw him 
into the boat, and left for the neighboring 
Key, where the sponge-fishers had taken 
refuge. They soon persuaded the latter to 
return to work, and having sold their cargo 
at prices even better than they had dared 
to anticipate, they loaded up with sponges 
and sailed away for Key West. As for the 
Obi man, they left him where they had 
found him. His reputation was so com- 
pletely gone that the negroes who had for- 
merly hung on his every word now jeered 
at him, and he hardly dared show his face 
in the settlement. 


NEXT MONTH: 
“THE WRECK OF THE LUGGER.” 





Such A Difference. _ 
Jim: “Looking through the dictionary 


again? You séem to find it very interest- 
ing.” 
Jack: “No, not interesting, but amusing. 


It spells words so differently from the 
way I spell them, you know.” 





Scout Impostors. 

It has been reported that some boys have 
given themselves Scouts’ Badges, when 
they have not passed the tests as Scouts. 
That is a very poor way of trying to make 
people believe they are woodsmen, and 
they will look pretty foolish when some- 
one asks them to light a signal fire or track 
a spoor for them. Scouts will do well to 
find out such imitators and show them up. 
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BOYS’ 
F. H. SWEET. 
A Boy and His Conscience. 
66 HAT’S Molly Sheldon’s boy. Pity, 
isn’t it?” 

That was all, and the speaker 
passed on with her companion, and already 
talking about something else. . 

But a boy lounging in front of a cigar 
store heard and understood, low as the 


words had been spoken. He straightened 
up a little and glanced through the cor- 
ners of his eyes at the other loungers. But 
they went on talking loudly, and paid no 
attention to him. 

What was the pity? he asked himself 
irritably, and who were the strange women 
that they should be talking of him? Prob- 
ably some of the women who came to his 
mother for sewing. 

And why was it any pity? 
most of the forenoon in 
work, and then stopped in front of the 
cigar store to rest a while and listen’ to 
the talk, and only smoked two cigarettes 
that had been given him. And the day 
before he had only stopped there fifteen 
minutes and smoked once. Why, he had 
told his mother all about it! 

Sut still he moved away 
loungers, and the half-smoked 
was taken from his lips, held 
for a moment and then dropped to the 
ground. As he started up the street one 
of the younger loungers turned from the 
flashily dressed man to whom all had been 
listening. 

“Hey, Paul,” he called; “where ye off to 
so soon? Come back and have another 
smoke, on me this time. Aw, what’s your 
hurry?” 

“Want to find the position that seems 
to be dodging me,” Paul Sheldon an- 
swered over his shoulder, and walking a 
little faster. 

“Huh!” derisively. “Guess the position 
will keep ye dodging, for ye’ve been nag- 
ging it long enough to sour every decent 
sort this little town offers. I know, for 
I’ve been through it all. Now I’m stand- 
ing on the corner waiting for the position 
to find me. It'll come just as quick, and 
be a lot easier. Fact is, this old town 
hasn’t got any positions to spare. All 
that’s left are jobs—overall jobs—down 
along the brick and coal yards, and I ain’t 
got low enough for them yet. Come back 
and finish up the smoke.” 

3ut Paul shook his head, without paus- 
ing. 

“Position 
sort.” 

As he walked on, the words, “Pity, isn’t 
it?” kept forcing themselves back upon 
his mind, though he tried hard to put 
them away. They did not apply to him in 


He had spent 
looking after 


from the 
cigarette 
doubtfully 


first,” he answered; “some 
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the least, he argued to himself resentfully. 
Of course his mother was working too 
hard, and she had sacrificed a good deal 
to keep him at the high school, until he 
graduated as one of the best scholars and 
the orator of his class; but now he was 
donig all he could to pay her back. He 
had declined three invitations to 'spend 
part of the vacation with classmates, and 
the very morning after graduation he had 
donned his best clothes and gone forth in 
search of employment, at bookkeping or 
teaching, or even clerking. And he had 
kept up the search every day for two whole 
weeks, only stopping a half hour or so oc- 
casionally in front of the cigar store to 
talk over the situation with friends. If no 
one wanted a bookkeeper or teacher or 
clerk, he was not to blame. He was cer- 
tainly trying hard enough. 

But was he? This was another question 
that kept forcing itself back upon him, and 
by the time he reached the next corner he 
was honest and manly enough to face the 
doubt squarely. He was not. 

He swung sturdily at right angles and 
went down the side street, clenching his 
teeth a little as he did so. He was very 
fastidious in matters of dress, and very ad- 
verse to soil and patches. At. the high 
school Paul Sheldon’s shoes had always 
been the best polished, his ties the neatest, 
and his clothes the best brushed and cared 
for. If he had not been a good athlete and 
jolly fellow all round the boys might have 
called him “Sissy.” At home his mother 
often spoke jokingly of him as “granny.” 

3ut for all that, after his jaws had once 
squared, Paul went steadily across street 
after street, until’ at the end of the fourth 
block he found himself in front of the brick 
and coal yards. A quick look up and down, 
and then he went straight toward the near- 
est office, which took him between and be- 
yond great tiers of red brick. 

The office was empty, but just to one side 
a big, loud-voiced man was directing some 
workmen. As Paul turned toward him 
from the office door the man shot him a 
quick, comprehensive glance. 

“If it’s a position ‘you’re looking for,” he 
jerked out, “we haven’t any. I’m my own 
book-keeper, and we don’t run an office 
boy. It’s only jobs we have here. There 
are half a million bricks that should be 
stirring right now, and I could handle a 
dozen men on them. Hi there!” to some 
of his*workmen, “run that wagon out the 
way now and back another in, quick!” 

Paul stripped off his coat and threw it 
upon a pile of: bricks. , 

“It’s a job I’m after, sir,” he said briskly, 
“and not a position. Where’ll I begin?” 

The man glanced toward him again, with 
a half grin. 

“Spoil that pretty suit in about ten min- 
utes,” he warned. “Besides, you don’t look 
solid enough for brick work.” 

“T don’t show for what I’m worth in 
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these clothes,” boldly. “I’ve been quarter- 
back on the Green Hill Football Team, and 


held down the job two seasons. That’s 
good apprenticeship for brick work, I 
guess.” 

“Football?” The man _ swung entirely 


round now and flashed a longer look over 
the boy in front of him. “Yes, football’s 
good stuff,” he agreed. “Well, all right. 
Run into the office there. I’ve got a pair 
of overalls and a jumper behind the door. 
Put ’em on, and bring some of your own 
tomorrow. They’ll fit better.” 

“Where’ll I commence?” 

“With the team that’s loading. Do as 
the other men do, and if you’re the right 
stuff you'll soon catch on. If not, you'll 
find out mighty quick without being told. 
Your pay’ll be fifteen cents an hour. Now 
rush!” 

Paul hurried into the office and slipped 
the overalls and jumper on over his clothes, 
turning up the legs and sleeves of the huge 
garments so he could use _ his feet and 
hands. Then he shuffled out to the wagon 
as well as he could thus handicapped, con- 
scious that the men and the boss himself 
were openly grinning at his ludicrous ap- 
pearance. 

But Paul was on his mettle now, and he 
soon found that his practice at football was 
standing him in good stead. His hands 
were hard and his muscles strong and sup 
ple. And there was another thing, now 
that he had made up his mind to this work. 
He was receiving a half more than he could 
have got at some of the genteel positions 
he had been seeking. Several of his class- 
mates were clerking in stores and offices, 
and their average pay was not over six 
dollars. Handling brick was’ very hard 
work, and the regular men received two 
dollars a day. If he stuck to it and made 
good he might be raised from nine to twelve 
dollars himself before long. With twelve 
dollars a week he could support his mother 
nicely without her having to work any. 

So he caught the bricks as they were 
tossed to him from the top of one of the 
tiers, two or four at'a time, swinging his 
arms back to ease the fall, and then tossing 
them in turn to a man in the wagon, and 
after two or three mishaps at first rarely 
missing a brick. For a time he noticed the 
eyes of the boss fixed on him occasionally, 
then the man seemed to be satisfied, for he 
went to another part of the yard and did 
not return until toward night. . 

It was hard work, very hard, though for 
the first few hours Paul did not mind it 
much, thanks to the condition given him 
by his severe football practice. But as the 
day went on the hard, steady strain began 
to tell on certain muscles, and when the 
time came to quit work his arms felt so 
numb and sore that it seemed almost im- 
possible to move them. 

The boss was in the office when he went 
in to leave the overalls and jumper, and 
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looked up a moment from his writing at 
the desk. 

“T made a mistake about the wages I 
offered you,” he said briefly. “Instead .of 
fifteen cents an hour it will be twenty, like 
the other men.” 

Then his eyes dropped back to the ac- 
counts before him, and Paul went out, won- 
dering if he could really be the same fellow 
who had hunted for a position up-town 
through two whole weeks and not found 
any. 





FOURTEEN GOOD ATHLETIC 
TIPS 


In taking up a position for rowing have the body 
immediately opposite the feet, and sit bolt upright as 
you grasp the oars and prepare for the first stroke. 

A cup of cocoa is a splendid drink for an_ athlete 
when retiring to bed, and if you would keep fit avoid 
late suppers. 

The weight of dumb-bells counts for nothing—it is 
the way you grip them that tells; two-pound bells 
are heavy enough for any boy. 

Wheelbarrow pushing brings into play more 
muscles of the body than any other action, and 
should be practised by boys who would be strong. 

Stand at an open window and draw in a deep 
breath. Hold your breath for as long as you canfi 
and tnen breathe outwards. ‘This is a simple but 
effective exercise for strengthening the lungs. 

Never get in a draught when you are perspiring, 
and do not stand about in light toggery after an 
event. 

Get as much exercise in the open air as you pos- 
siblv can, and there will not be much ail you. 

Suckskin boots should be cleaned with pipeclay. 

When you have thoroughly mastered the breast 
stroke, learn to swim on your back. Stand with the 
water just above the waist, then spread the arms and 
fall gently backwards, giving a slight push with the 
feet as a send-off. The first stroke of the arms is to 
sweep them downwards, and the movements of 
swimming on the back are much the same as those 
of the breast stroke. 

Except for those who live by the sea and are used 
to it, bathing in the late evening is not advisable. 
The morning is the best time for a sea bath. 

Never bathe in the sea in a fast-falling tide. 

“Tug of War” is great fun for two strong swim- 
mers. Lie in the water on your backs and securely 
lock the feet within one another, then work back- 
wards and see which is the stronger. 

Do not attempt to swim when you are thoroughly 
tired out, either from a long day, or at your work, a 
cycling run, or any other cause. 

A drowning person, having sunk, may be traced 
by the bubbles of air that will rise to the surface, and 
life-saving should be an easy matter if a strong 
swimmer dives in at once. 





Waterproof Matches. 


Matches dipped in paraffine or melted 
candle will not become useless when ex- 
posed to weather or to dampness. When 
matches are to be used the paraffine can be 
scraped off the business tnd of the match. 





How to Remove a Tight Screw. 


If you find it hard to remove a screw 
from wood, heat an iron rod o a good hot 
pitch and place it on the head of the screw. 
Keep it there until the screw has become 
well heated and then after the screw has 
cooled off, remove it with a screw driver.— 





















T was Fair Week, and the town of Mus- 
| sington was en fete. For once the holiday 
of the people had been blessed with glori- 
ous sunshine. It had started Saturday, when 
the rain clouds which had been driven across 
the lowering face of the heavens had ceased to 
discharge their fluid, had vanished as if by 
magic, and had permitted the glorious rays of 
the sun to pour down in uninterrupted splen- 
dor upon the surcharged earth. It had lasted 
throughout Sunday, when the women and the 
men had donned their best, and gone walking 
in the country lanes and across the fields, and 
it had continued with the dawn of the Mon- 
day, when the Mussington Fair was in full 
swing, and, as Mussington gossips had it— 
gossips who could recall Fairs way back 
until one felt one’s bones aching with age— 
they had never known the like. 

Mussington Fair was one of the most im- 
portant fairs of its kind. Old-fashioned it 
might be, but the people still held it in rever- 
ence, and the fast-diminishing ranks of the 
strolling showmen were swelled for this won- 
derful fair. It was a survival of the time 
when the showman ruled the land, when the 
smaller towns had not theatres of their own, 
and when moving picture shows were un- 
known. 

The railways, with their rapid transference 
of passengers from one place to another, 
struck the first boom of the death-knell of the 
travelling showman. The people became more 
educated, and consequently more _ exacting. 
They learnt to appreciate the theatre, and the 
travelling shows ceased to make their old ap- 
peal. In many parts of the country fairs are 
still held, and the showman manages to reap 
a fair harvest; but the game is played out, 
save for those wealthy showmen who can af- 
ford to travel in magnificent booths, and the- 
atres fitted with electric light, and made as 
comfortable almost as a theatre itself. 

At Mussington, on this particular day, 
booths and tents and side-shows of all kinds, 
roundabouts, swings, switchbacks, ocean 
waves, helter-skelter lighthouses, and what not 
else, covered the fair grounds as far as the 
eves could see. Look where one would, a 
vista of snowy-white canvas, of gaudily-paint- 
ed booth fronts, and of fluttering pennons, ap- 
peared to the view, 
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ALLOON CHASE. 


A Splendid Long Complete Tale 
of Harry Atkinson, Aeronaut. 


By 
A. S. HARDY. 


Steam-organs screeched; rifle-shots rang 
out from the shooting-galleries; the shrieks 
of women and men, of boys and girls, who 
were enjoying the fun of the fair, rang out 
on every side, and above the din could be 
heard the shouts of the showmen as they en- 
deavored to coax the backward ones in to see 
their shows. 

The brilliant sunshine brought old folks out 
from their cottages and houses who otherwise 
would never have thought of patronizing the 
fair. 

Fathers and mothers who might have stayed 
at home to look after the little ones if the 
weather had been bad, brought them down to 
the fair ground, bringing their luncheon-bas- 
kets with them, and so a record crowd 
graced the scene, and such an elbowing and 
pushing as took place at Mussington Fair 
had not been known for.many and many a 
year. 

By the middle of the afternoon the fun was 
at its height. 

The showmen were all smiling. They 
looked like having a splendid return this year. 

The black masses of people wandered about 
amongst the booths, shied balls at the cocoa- 
nuts, tried their luck at ringing canes and 
amused themselves in a thousand and one ir- 
responsible ways. 

It was towards tea-time, and then, of a 
sudden, with one accord, the mass of people 
seemed to turn in one direction, flocking, with 
loud cries and much laughter, away from the 
tents and booths towards a wide, open stretch 
of grassland, which lay between the fair 
ground —which was in reality the village 
green—and the Mussington Common, all cov- 
ered with hawthorn and_ blackberry, which 
stretched away as far as the eye could reach, 
a lovely expanse of common land. 

Joining the ranks of the crowd, and walking 
onward with them, one soon catches the en- 
thusiasm which causes them to walk with 
swift, eager strides towards the open ground; 
and, working one’s way into the front ranks 
when this open space is reached, one soon sees 
the attraction which has brought all these 
people flocking there, for it stands there, 
tethered to the ground, bobbing and tugging 
to get free—a fine balloon, fully inflated, which 
is just ready for flight, 
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The black ring of people sit or stand in a 
huge circle well back from the balloon, so as 
to give it plenty of room to ascend without 
fear of accident. At intervals, around the 
ring of people, policemen from Mussington 
are stationed, and these grin good humoredly 
as they call upon the eager children to get 
back, whilst they mop their foreheads with 
their handkerchiefs, for the day is very hot. 

The sun, streaming down with unabated 
fury, seems to strike right through the bal- 
loon, until the gas-bag is almost transparent. 

Standing beside the balloon are _ several 
men. One of them is carefully attaching a 
long, sacklike-looking arrangement to the bal- 
loon, and one at once realizes what is toward. 

The man, clad in a rather gaudy arrange- 
ment of tights and vest of blue, trimmed with 
gold tassels and gold fringe, who is attaching 
the sacklike object to the balloon, is the 
aeronaut, who is about to ascend in the 
balloon, and descend in the parachute from 
the heights above. 

Not a great many years ago a parachute 


descent was looked upon as a_ remarkable 
achievement. Nowadays, nothing short of a 
daring flight by aeroplane would arouse 


wonder and astonishment. And yet there is 
still something attractive about a daring 
plunge earthward from the blue vault of 
heaven in a parachute, 

The great concourse of people from Mus- 
sington watched the final arrangements of the 
aeronaut with ever-growing and _ breathless 
interest. 

He would be going up soon, and they, who 
had never seen a parachute come down, won- 
dered, as they debated the question in eager 
half-stifled voices, what it would be like. 

Some of the pretty girls amongst the crowd 
—and there were any number of pretty girls 
in Mussington—pouted their lips as they 
looked at the man who was going to risk his 
life up there with his parachute. 

They would have liked him to have been 
much younger and handsomer than he was. 
Their girlish idea of a hero was a handsome, 
bronzed, curly-haired boy, full of life and fire 
and vigor, a theatrical specimen of manhood 
entirely, and they could not quite bring them- 
selves to believe that the gray-haired, weather- 
beaten, somewhat haggard and perfectly se- 
rious-looking man could be a hero at all. 

The name of the parachutist, according to 
the bills which had been stuck upon the walls 
and boardings in Mussington and all the 
neighboring villages, was Professor Attila. 

Nobody had ever heard of Professor Attila 
save the showmen who were doing so well at 
the fair. 

They alone knew that he was a man who 
had once, by dint of his courage, skill and 
perseverance, amassed a large fortune, and 
had retired from active participation in aero- 
nautics to enjoy his old age in peace and 
quiet. 

They knew Professor Attila to be a man 
whose nerve and skill and daring had led him 
into a hundred and one exploits, any of which 
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might have daunted a stouter heart even than 
his. He had risked his life in a thousand dif- 
ferent ways in order to gain the fortune 
which was to have kept him in his old age. 
But he had been led into speculation by the 
misguided advice of some would-be friends, 
had lost the fortune he had acquired at so 
great a risk, and, instead of enjoying his de- 
clining years in peace and comfort, he was 
forced to come down here to Mussington, at 
the age of fifty-eight, and to start making a 
fortune afresh by hazarding his life once 
more upon the doubtful support of a para- 
chute. 

There was something altogether pathetic in 
the way in which this gray-haired veteran, 
with the cold, serious eyes and set face, me- 
thodically made his final preparations for the 
flight. 

At length, half an hour after the advertised 
time for the ascent, everything was in readi- 
ness, and he attached a leather belt about his 
waist. A double leather strap ran from this 
to the parachute itself, so that even should the 
despairing old man be forced to release his 
hold of the metal handles attached to the 
parachute to which he was to cling, he would 
still be attached to it, and there would be no 
fear of his falling sheer down to his death. 

Beneath the ring of the balloon there was 
just a stretch of wide webbing, upon which 
the daring fellow was to sit whilst the balloon 
carried him upwards. 

He sat down upon this. He took a final 
survey of the parachute’s fastening, made 
sure that all was in readiness, and then cried 
out: “Get ready!” 

At the signal some fifty or more stout- 
hearted and strong-limbed lads seized hold of 
a rope attached to the balloon, while others 
removed heavy sand-bags from her netting. 
The balloon swung upwards, carrying Profes- 
sor Attila clear of the ground. 

More rope was paid out. The balloon rose 
twenty feet into the air. More rope, and more 
rope still, and she was the height of a house 
from the ground, and the form of the daring 
parachutist hung suspended to the narrow 
seat of webbing, and he waved his right hand 
in adieu to the crowd, whilst they cheered 
and cheered again with their faces all up- 
turned to watch the ascent. 

“Now!” came in a sharp command from 
above. “Let go!” 

Instantly the rope was released, and upward 
shot the balloon, moving steadily aslant away 
from the common, above the heads of the 
gaping and cheering thousands, and over the 
snowy canvas tents of the fair. 

Professor Attila was beloved by the show- 
men. He was an honest man, a brave man, a 
splendid fellow, generous and soft-hearted to 
a fault. 

The steam organs shrieked and shriecked. A 
dozen tunes were all mixed up. Horns were 
blown, rattles were swung, bugles pealed out 
upon the air. The showmen were making a 
din to let the professor know that their hearts 
went with him. 
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The haggard and worn old _ face peered 
downward. The professor kissed his hands 
to the crowd, sitting balanced upon the web- 
bing, and then he looked upward to see that 
the parachute was all right, and even as he 
looked the apparatus upon which he relied to 
bring him safely down to the earth broke 
away from the netting, and fell downward 
until it hung below him, suspended merely by 
the attachment to the straps of his belt. The 
parachute had broken away, and the profes- 
sor’s heart gave a great leap. 

Instantly there was commotion in the crowd 
down below, and a wild shout went up. They 
had seen and realized that an accident had 
happened. 

The professor leant over, and tried to haul 
the parachute up. If he could succeed in do- 
ing that he made up his mind that he would 
climb up into the netting, refix the apparatus, 
see that no part of it fouled, and then launch 
himself out into mid-air without farther de- 
lay. He had the common beneath him now, 
and there would be no danger in making the 
descent. He tugged and he pulled, but he 
could not haul the parachute up, and then of 
a sudden it became unhooked from the straps 
attached to the belt about his waist, and down 
it fell towards the earth, turning lazily over 
and about as it went down, and the balloon 
took a sudden leap upward towards the 
clouds. 

The people down below gave vent to a wild 
shout, which reached the professor’s ears, and 
then he saw the fair ground fade away from 
his sight, and he was alone in mid-air; his 
hands were getting tired and numb, and the 
webbing cut into his body as he sat upon it. 
He felt that his support was too frail for him 
to stand the strain for a great while, and he 
was not as young as he used to be. 

But his stout heart never failed him. He 
muttered a prayer to the Almighty, and then 
resigned himself to his fate. 

If the end was to come, so be it. He would 
face it with a clear conscience, knowing full 
well that he had nothing to reproach himself 
with. If a merciful dispensation of Provi- 
dence decreed that he should be saved, he 
would be well content. ‘“ 

And so in perfect resignation he clung to 
his precarious perch whilst the balloon bore 
him onward, and he set his wits to work to 
try and formulate some scheme for his own 
salvation. 





CHAPTER II. 
The Aeroplane. 


HE consternation which reigned on the 
fair ground when it was known that 
Professor Attila had lost his parachute 
and was floating in mid-air, with no means of 
successfully descending to earth again, beg- 
gared all description. The parachute had been 
so arranged that when the professor cast him- 
self off, the valve in the top of the balloon 
was automatically opened, the gas permitted to 
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escape, and so balloon and\ parachute followed 
one another to the earth. 

When the parachute broke away the valve 
remained fast. In order to open it the pro- 
fessor would have to climb high into the rig- 
ging of the balloon and pull the cord to 
which the parachute had been attached, and 
then the gas would go out with such a rush 
that the professor would merely have the 
silken envelope driven into the netting above 
to check his rapid and fearful descent to the 
earth. The collapsed cover of the balloon 
might form itself into a natural parachute, or 
it might not. In the former case he would 
probably reach the ground with nothing more 
than a nasty jar for his pains. In the latter 
case he would be dashed to certain death. 

The professor wondered whether he should 
take the risk, and once he raised himself off 
his seat of webbing in order to essay the 
trial, but as he did so he felt his head buzz 
and swim, and he realized that he had not the 
strength to make the effort. And now his 
hands were getting cramped and tired, and he 
felt the strain of hanging on grow almost too 
much for him to bear. 

The crowd swarming over the ground from 
which the balloon had flow1i looked uneasily 
upward, and watched the balloon until it had 
vanished from sight. Then a wail of terror 
and despair went up. 

Why did men do these foolhardy feats for 
a living? the simple townsfolk asked one an- 
other. Ought not such feats to be stopped by 
Act of Congress? They did nobody any 
good. 

The affair cast a gloom over the fair 
ground, and many people who had come out 
to enjoy themselves made their ways gloomily 
homeward, having no heart left for merry- 
making now. 

Scarcely a man or woman present thought 
other than that Professor Attila had gone to 
his death. 

Then, of a sudden, as the thousands who 
still remained walking: disconsolately over the 
ground on which the balloon had lately lain, 
pointed out the spot, and spoke of the sad and 
gloomy way in which the professor had made 
the arrangements for the ascent, as if he had 
some premonition of his coming fate, a sudden 
shout went up, and all eyes were turned to 
the southeast, the direction opposite to that 
in which the air current had taken the bal- 
loon. 

“Look, look, look!” cried several men ex- 
citedly, as they pointed with eager fingers 
towards a black object, like a gigantic bird, 
which was flying, or so it seemed, straight 
towards Mussington Fair Ground. 

What was it? 

What could it be? 

The sunlight vanished for a moment as the 
sun disappeared behind a bank of cloud. 
Then, as he suddenly emerged again, blinking 
shyly as if ashamed to withdraw his patron- 
age even for a moment from such a festive 
scene, a shaft of golden light fell upon the 
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huge birdlike object, and a hundred glasses 
were set upon it. 

“It's an aeroplane!” shouted some one. 
“There’s a man upon it—two men, one steer- 
ing and another leaning on a rail looking 
down. Look—look !” 

Ay, the people looked as if fascinated, and 
well they might, for on came the wonderful 
flying machine at a speed which could not 
Ihave been less than sixty miles an hour, 

She was flying a hundred and fifty, maybe 
two hundred, feet above the earth’s surface, 
and her sails looked gloriously white in the 
sun. 


“Hark! Did you hear that? Listen to the 
motor ?” 
Cr-r-r-r! Cac-c-c-cackle! 


The sound of the exhaust from the motor 
could be distinctly heard. 

She came on swiftly, keeping a_ straight 
line, and moving with wondrous ease. The 
pace and suggested power of the thing 
amazed the onlookers. They watched its 
progress in speechless admiration, and then 
as it came nearer, thunder roll after thunder 
roll of applause rung out, awakening the 
echoes of the skies. 

And then, as the aeroplane came nearer 
still, and swept down towards the earth, it 
being the evident intention of those aboard 
her to give the merry-makers a better view of 
her, a sudden idea occurred to half a hundred 
people at the same time. 

“Why not acquaint the driver of the aero- 
plane of the fact that Professor Attila had 
floated away at the mercy of his balloon, and 
see whether the aeroplane could not render 
the unfortunate man some assistance? 

Down and down the aeroplane came, lower 
and lower, sweeping towards the fair ground 
at a terrific rate, and then, with one accord, 
the people shouted, and raised their arms to 
point towards the sky in the direction in 
which the balloon had vanished. 

The men upon the aeroplane’s deck could 
be made out quite plainly now. Both were 
warmly clad, for a rush through the air at 
sixty miles an hour even on a summer’s day 
makes one cold; their faces were tanned red- 
brown, and then, as the name of the aero- 
plane, Ellen II., could be seen painted in red 
letters upon the white sails, a shout went up. 

The aeroplane belonged to Harry Atkinson, 
the famous aviator, of New York, from 
whence he was to have a flight that day, and 
New York was over seventy miles away. 

The daring voyagers must have covered all 
that distance, and they seemed little disposed 
to come down, though the man at the helm 
checked the machine's flight as the fair ground 
was neared, and brought her down with a 
rush that caused the most timid of the sight- 
seers to scatter towards a place of safety. 

Yes; Harry Atkinson, the famous young 
aviator, was driving the aeroplane; and, gaz- 
ing downward as he stooped over his steering 
apparatus, he peered with some curiosity at 
the immense crowd gathered on the green 
below. 
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The man who was leaning on the deck-rail 
and watching the crowd through a powerful 
pair of field-glasses was Captain Hales, an 
aeronaut of great distinction, who shared with 
Harry the honors of aviation in America, so 
far as the science had gone, 

His attitude was one of careless indiffer- 
ence as he leant on the rail. 

He was smiling slightly. 

Then, as he caught sight of some distin- 
guishing landmarks of the town, such as the 
high water-tower, the curiously-shaped church 
steeple of St. Mary’s and other notable fea- 
tures of the place, he turned to Harry with a 
smile. 

“It is Mussington, Harry,” he said. “I 
thought it was when we first sighted it. Did 
you ever see such a crowd as they have on the 
fair ground? Look what a spectacle it makes 
in the sunshine. They are enjoying them- 
selves down there, though why that huge 
crowd is gathered on the green is a mystery 
to me. They’re gesticulating and shouting 
like a party of madmen.” 

“Well,” returned Harry, as he drove the 
aeroplane onward at half speed, “you must 
forgive them. They have never seen = an 
aeroplane before. They are not blase like you 
and me, Hales. If we had never seen a fly- 
ing-machine, we should be just as_ excited, 
wouldn’t we?” 

Captain Hales surveyed the crowd below 
again, and then shook his head. 

“No,” he said, “I don’t think so. They are 
acting so strangely. They are all pointing in 
the direction we are flying, and I can see 
nothing ahead that threatens danger to us.” 

Harry was near enough to notice the pecu- 
liar semaphore movement of the people’s arms 
himself, and he heard them all shouting in a 
strange way as they pointed. He was puz- 
zled. 

“They are evidently shouting something 
which they wish us to hear,” said Harry. 

“Then,” said Captain Hales, “why not come 
down, Harry? It won’t do the motor any 
harm. The cylinders are very hot. We can 
overhaul them, see that the oil-feeds are 
working properly, give the motor new fuel 
and fresh water, and then, if you think fit, 
we can forge ahead again.” 

“I think I will do that,” said Harry. “I 
can’t see what advantage we can gain by fly- 
ing on just now. We have come far enough. 
There’s no prize to be won. I'll come down, 
Hales. I feel as if 1 should like to stretch 
my limbs a bit after sitting in this one posi- 
tion far so long.” 

Suiting the action to the word, Harry, by a 
deft manipulation of the horizontal rudder, 
brought the flying-machine, with a _ sweep, 
towards the earth. He could hear the shout- 
ing of the crowd at last, and could distin- 
guish the one word, “balloon,” repeated again 
and again. 

“Look out!” shouted Captain Hales through 
a megaphone, as he leant over the rail and 
directed his voice earthward. “We’re coming 
down! Clear a space there!” 
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The crowd scattered as if by magic. In a 
few moments there was space enough for 


Harry to effect a landing safely; and then, 
describing a_ circle, he swept towards the 
ground, shut off his motors, and then alighted 
upon the springy wooden runners of the fly- 
ing-machine as lightly as a bird. 

The next moment Captain Hales had lei) c 
from the deck of the aeroplane and Harry 
had disengaged himself from its seat. And 
then, with a rush, the crowd came surging 
round, 





CHAPTER III. 
The Chase. 


IVE minutes after Harry Atkinson had 
F brought the Ellen II. to the ground, the 
truth about Professor Attila had been 
told. When he realized the grave danger to 
which the daring old aeronaut and parachutist 
was expdsed, Captain Hales’s face blanched. 

“Harry,” he cried, “it is not as if he were a 
young man! Why, he was a middle-aged 
man when I was quite a boy. He was past 
his prime when I first took to aeronautics for 
a living, and many a valuable hint have I re- 
ceived from him in the old days. I had no 
idea the old man had to work for a living 
now. I always believed he had retired, and 
was enjoying the handsome fortune he had 
amassed during his amazing career.” 

“T have often heard you speak of him,” an- 
swered Harry, regarding Captain Hales earn- 
estly. “Hales, what is to be done?” 

Captain Hales sprang on to the platform of 
the flying-machine and, unscrewing the cap of 
the water-tank, he seized a_ big stone jar, 
which was set in a basket specially built for 
the purpose, and strapped to the deck of the 
aeroplane, and, lifting it, he let some of the 
cool liquid run through the gauze into the 
tank below. 

“Harry,” he said, “let us give the machine 
a fresh supply of fuel and go in chase. We 
ought to run the balloon down within the 


hour. It is Attila’s only chance of escape, 
poor fellow. We ought to save him, if we 
can!” 


Harry’s eyes lit up with a bright fire, 

“We'll try it, at any rate!” he cried. 

He wanted to stretch and_ exercise his 
cramped limbs, and so he walked up and 
down, and, seeing an_ inspector of police 
standing near directing some of his men to 
force the crowd back, Harry went to him. 

“Inspector,” he cried, “I am going to re- 
sume my flight almost immediately. I am 
going in chase of the runaway balloon. I 
shall want to manceuvre. The machine doesn’t 
need a great deal of room in which to rise, 
but something might go wrong, and there is 
risk of an accident if the people crowd me 
too close. Get them to stand back, if you 
can.” 

The inspector saluted and smiled. 

“Very well, sir!” he cried. 
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Harry, feeling the blood circulating through 
his veins freely again, went back to the aero- 
plane, climbed into his seat and carefully ex- 
amined the motor. He could find nothing 
wrong. The oil was trickling through the 
feeders quite freely. There was a full supply 
of gasolene in the tank, and several unused 
cans were lashed to the deck. 

He tested the sparking and found the elec- 
tric current satisfactory, the full voltage being 
recorded, 

“It’s all right Hales,” he said, as the captain 
put the stone water jar back into its cradle. 

“Then,” said the captain, “off and away, 
Harry! Let us see if we can overtake the 
balloon.” 

The inspector and the police were driving 
the crowd back. It was not an easy task, for 
the crowd was increasing by hundreds at a 
time. News of the arrival of the famous 
aeroplane had spread like wildfire and people 
were running from every direction towards 
the place on which’ Harry Atkinson had 
brought his aeroplane to a stand, 

The full expanse of green—and it was an 
immense green—was covered with men and 
women and children, every one of whom was 
in a state of wild excitement. The parachute 
fiasco, and then the arrival of the aeroplane, 
had given Mussington the two greatest sensa- 
tions the town had known for more than half 
a century. 

Then, even before it seemed safe for Harry 
to resume his aerial flight, the whir of the 
aeroplane’s motors was heard, Harry had 
thrust the clutch home, and almost instantly 
the heavy and ponderous-looking flying-ma- 
chine was seen to be rising from the ground. 

Instantly the crowd ran shrieking away 
from its path, and then it flew high above 
their heads, rising swiftly, higher and higher, 
and going onward in the direction of the 
wind, which was the direction in which the 
balloon, with Professor Attila attached, must, 
of necessity, have flown. 

The crowd understood at once that the gal- 
lant young aviator from New York was off 
in chase of the unfortunate professor, and 
the cheer which burst from thousands of lusty 
throats deafened Harry’s ears as he flew high 
above the heads of the shouting mob. 

Harry listened attentively to the firing of 
the four cylinders of the motor, and, finding 
them all working smoothly and perfectly, and 
with wonderful power, he accelerated the 
sparking until the engine was doing her best, 
whilst he reached a speed that even he had 
never before attempted. 

It seems an absurd thing to say, but within 
three minutes Mussington was a tiny spot far 
away in the distance, and only by a blob of 
white amidst the black could they locate the 
fair ground at all. 

The people were lost to view. Above the 
town hung a smoke haze. Mussington was a 
mere hand-spot in the distance, and the aero- 
plane was leaping onward, rising higher and 
standing the fearful strain as if she were a 
natural flying thing, and not an apparatus 
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built by human hands and designed by a hu- 
man brain. 

The country beneath them simply flew by. 

Up there in the blue there was no dust. 
They were only chilled a little by their fierce 
rush through the air. 

The captain constantly used his glass and, 
of a sudden, he uttered a joyful shout. 

He had caught sight of the balloon. There 
she was, a mere speck ahead of them, riding 
very high, and Captain Hales turned to inform 
Harry of the joyful fact. 

“T can see her through the glass quite 
plainly, Harry,” he said. “In a very little 
while she will be visible to the naked eye. I 
can’t tell whether Professor Attila is still 
hanging on to the rigging, but I hope and 
pray so!” 

They sped onward, Harry guiding and con- 
trolling the great aeroplane with his usual 
marvellous skill and dexterity. 

Captain Hales removed the glass from his 
eye. 

“Ah,” he cried, “she is visible now! 
you see her, Harry?” 

“No!” 

“The sails are in the way. Mount higher!” 

Harry flew upward, and then he uttered a 
shout. 

“T can see her, 


Can 


Hales!” he cried. “Use 
your glass again. Is the professor still there ?” 

Captain Hales peered through the glass 
anxiously and long. Then he uttered a joyful 
cry. 

“By George, yes,” he cried; “he is there! 
We shall not be too late, Harry! I don’t 
know yet how we shall manage to get him 
safely aboard. But we shall try. We've got 
to catch up with the balloon first!” 

Catch up with it? Why, the balloon was 
falling now. Harry could tell that, for he was 
keeping his aeroplane flying on an even keel, 
as it were, and she was now below them. 
Yes, she was falling; and the aeroplane was 
now gaining on her at a wonderful rate. The 
balloon grew larger and largér. Harry could 
make out the form of the professor, clad in 
his tawdry finery of blue and gold, and as the 
aeroplane rapidly swallowed up the distance 
that separated them, he noticed that the pro- 
fessor’s body was hanging limply and that his 
head seemed to droop, as if he were complete- 
ly exhausted by hanging on to his desperate 
hold. 

Captain Hales scratched his head in per- 
plexity. How could they effect the rescue, 
he wondered. He looked about him and he 
found a coil of rope to which a grapnel was 
attached. Could anything be done with that, 
he wondered. One end of it was secured to 
the aeroplane. It was not a very stout rope, 
but it was a very strong one. 

If only he could heave that out to the pro- 
fessor, the old man might manage to twist it 
and tie it about his waist, and then,. casting 
his weight upon it, and holding on, he might 
swing himself clear of the balloon and permit 
himself to be drawn aboard the aeroplane. It 


, 
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was a desperate chance, but what other was 
left? 

Captain Hales quickly severed the rope 
from the grapnel, and then stood by. Harry 
judged his distance nicely, and, watching the 
balloon so that there should’be no fear of en- 
tangling the network or the ropes with the 
sails of the aeroplane, and slowing the motors 
until the thing sped onward by its own voli- 
tion, he came abreast of the balloon. 

Professor Attila’s face was ashen pale and 
the eyes were half closed. Long ago he had 
given way to despair; he fancied he had 
soared aloft in a balloon for the last time. He 
believed that his end was near and he had re- 
signed himself to the death which must inevi- 
tably come when his body, exhausted from 
physical weakness, and the peril of the situa- 
tion, refused to support him longer. Then he 
would go hurtling down into space, and the 
end would quickly come. 

But the crackle of the advancing motor 
brought him round, and as he saw the flying- 
machine sailing towards him—a wonderful 
sight w‘th the blazing sun lighting up her sails 
—he uttered a scream of delight. 

Then the aeroplane came alongside and Cap- 
tain Hales was eagerly leaning over the rails 
with the coil of rope in his hand ready to 
throw. 

“Catch, professor!” Shouted Captain Hales; 
and as the aeroplane kept pace with the bal- 
loon, the captain cast the rope and one end of 
it uncoiled, flew in amongst the rigging of the 
balloon and fell, as luck would have it, across 
the professor’s shoulder. 

The poor old man was roused to make an 
effort to save himself at last. Nature re- 
sponded to the mental call. As he felt the 
touch of the rope, he grasped it with one hand 
and, quick as thought, ran it through the belt 
fastened about his waist. Through and 
through this he passed the end, then tied it 
into a knot, holding to his perilous seat he 
alone knew how. 

And then, almost before he had secured it, 
Harry started the motors of his aeroplane 
whirring again. It was necessary, for the ma- 
chine was falling, and the horizontal rudder 
would not act perfectly unless it had power 
behind it. 

Perhaps Harry used too much power. Any- 
way, the aeroplane rose rapidly, her sails came 
into contact with the rigging of the balloon, 
tore it asunder, and plunged through the 
silken envelope as if it had been made of tis- 
sue paper. Instantly the balloon collapsed, 
the gas rushed out, and then the professor, 
jerked out of his seat, and holding on to the 
rope in grim despair, plunged down into space. 

He came to the end of the rope and was 
pulled up with a jerk. . 

Harry saw the collapsed envelope of the 
balloon fall past them and disappear in their 
wake, and then Captain Hales, hauling the 
rope in with a giant’s strength and leaning 
against the rail for support, whilst the rail 
shook as if it would give way at any moment, 
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hauled the professor’s body upward, inch by 
inch, foot by foot. 

The old man seemed to have fainted. 

But he still clung desperately on. 

Up and up Captain Hales drew him, whilst 
Harry, shutting off the motor again, let the 
aeroplane swoop downward towards the earth. 

The professor was much nearer the plat- 
form now. 

Up and up, and up still more, and then of 
a sudden Captain Hales gave vent to a scream 
of joy. The old man’s head appeared, and 
there was a gleam of consciousness in the 
eyes. Captain Hales had drawn the rope about 
the rail and, holding on to it with a fierce 
clutch, he stopped and grasped Professor At- 
tila by the hand. 

The. old man had just sense enough left 
him to return the clasp, and then, after one 
last desperate strtiggle, his body was drawn 
on to the aeroplane’s deck and the danger was 
past. 

Captain Hales drew the old man_ into 
safety, and then, with a shuddering sigh of 
relief, he collapsed by his side. 

“By George,” he gasped, “only just in time, 
Harry! I could not have struggled for an- 
other second unaided. But we’ve saved him— 
we've saved him!” 

Harry, steering with one hand and watching 
points with an eagle eye, felt in the pocket of 
his heavy overcoat and produced a flask. 

“Here, Hales,” he cried, “catch this!” 

He tossed the flask into the air. Hales 
caught it, unscrewed the cap with his teeth 
and drank a draught of the life-giving fluid. 
Then he bent over thé old man and pressed 
the mouth of the flask to his pale and blood- 
less lips. The warm liquid trickled down the 
old professor’s throat and gradually the color 
returned to the wan cheeks. 

“He'll do,” muttered Hales. 

Then the professor’s eyelids quivered and 
opened, and he looked into Hales’s face. 

“My old friend and companion, Captain 
Hales!” he cried, his voice throbbing with 
emotion. “Ah, Hales, Hales—you have saved 
my life!” 

Then the reaction came and he fainted. 
Harry directed the aeroplane towards the 
arth, which seemed to be rising rapidly to 
meet them. They would land in another min- 
ute or so. 

“He'll do, Harry!” said the captain. 
“Thank Heaven we saved him. We arrived 
in the nick of time. Another moment and it- 
would have been too late!” 

Was it Providence, wondered Harry Atkin- 
son, as he directed the aeroplane downward, 
which had caused him to fly from New York. 
to Mussington on that day? 

And the next moment the  flying-machine 
touched earth. They had landed safely and 
the balloon chase was at an end. 


‘able. 
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THE SECRETS OF SUCCESS 
Little Talks for Ambitious Boys 


“IN ANSWER TO YOUR AD.” 


Comparatively few people know how to answer an 
advertisement, or to apply by letter for a position. 
Here are a few general rules which should not be 
forgotten when one is writing a letter of application 
or an answer to an advertisement for “help wanted:” 

Be as brief as consistent with an understandable 
presentation of your qualifications. A clean-cut state- 
ment of your case, without superfluous words or ad- 
jectives, will appeal to the business man, particularly 
if he has been wading through dozens, or perhaps 
hundreds of applications, most of which were 
verbose, disconnected, and unintelligible. : 

When a reply is received asking for further par- 


ticulars, then brevity is not so essential, and you may 
say all you choose about yourself. It is, of course, 
well to do it in as few words as possible, and you 


should certainly be careful of your adjectives. Be 
careful to cover all the particulars asked for by the 


- advertiser. 


always start with the date line. The street ad- 
dress of the party to whom the letter is addressed 
need not appear in the letter. The word “Gentlemen” 
is preferable to “Dear Sirs.’”’ Never write “Sir” or 
“Madam.” Write “Dear Sir” or “Dear Madam.” 

Iways write your name and address distinctly. 
Print or typewrite them if they are out of the 
ordinary. If possible, write your letter upon the 
typewriter unless applying for a position where 
quality of handwriting is a consideration. 

Don’t use overworked expressions. Such phrases 
as “I take my pen in hand,” “Seeing your advertise- 
ment, I thought I would write” show ignorance. Get 
down to business and let your first sentence stand 
for something. Under no circumstances say: “I 
know I can fill the position,” or “I am capable.” 
The mere fact that you are applying for the position 
is prima facie evidence that you think yourself cap- 
It is for the employer to decide whether or 
not you are fitted. 


“JUNIOR PEACE LEAGUE” 
NAME FOR GIRL SCOUTS. 


= 


Cadillac, Mich., Aug. 7.—“The ultimate idea of 
the Girl Scout movement,” said Ernest Seton 
Thompson, who lectured here, “as in the Boy 
Scouts, is good citizenship and peace. Were I 
I to re-name the Girl Scouts and the Boy Scouts 
I should call them the Junior Peace League of 


the World. ‘That is really what they are, a 
brotherhood and sisterhood of peace. All our 
aims are in that direction. 

“The girls’ work will be as near like that 


of the boys as is compatible with their different 
natures. Yes, they will go into camps. They 
have already for some years been doing that un- 
der the names of the Girl Pioneers, the Girl Cru- 
saders, the Camp Fire Girls. Now we propose to 
unite them in one grand body. A national as- 
sociation already exists, with Mrs. Luther Gulick 
of New York president. Mrs. Seton is chief 
scout, and Mrs. Farnsworth of the Horace Mann 
school is a prominent worker. I am connected 
with the movement merely in an advisory capa- 
city.” 















Note to Scouts 
and Scoutmasters 


It is the intention of the publishers to pre- 
sent in each issue the news of Boy Scouts 
all over the world, and to attain this end 
we ask that all scouts and scoutmasters send 
us, as soon as possible, all the news of their 
patrols for publication. 


THE BOY SCOUT EDITOR. 


























IMBER!” 


The cry of the axeman rang out 


at 7 
harshly, the great pine tottered, 


swayed, then came crashing down among the 
smaller trees and undergrowth that lay all 
around it. Scarcely had it touched the ground 
before a couple of swampers—the men whose 
duty it is to lop off all small branches, leaving 
a clean trunk—were at work; no easy job, too, 
for the man who gashes the trunk is liable to 
be told by the foreman to take his time and 
quit. Not that such things often happen, for 
your genuine lumberman is a master of his 
craft, with nerves of iron and sinews of steel 
—a man who can throw his axe clean into the 
gash made by his partner. 

The outfit at work was that of Messrs. 
Whitelaw & Co., one of the biggest firms of 
lumbermen carrying on operations on_ the 
Saginaw Waters, the network of streams that 
lie eastward of Lake Michigan, to where all 
the great logs, many millions of them, are 
driven when the spring freshets are on. 

Only a matter of fifty men were in this 
particular camp, that number being reckoned 
sufficient to cut the five or six million feet of 
timber that lay in this section. They were 
under the charge of Ben Leath, one of the 
most experienced foremen in the employ of 
the logging firm. It was not only for his ex- 
perience that he had been chosen, but for his 
determination and pluck as well. Men who 
live in cities cannot imagine the warfare that 
is often existing between rival camps, but it 
is there, nevertheless, and it was for a reason 
of that kind that Ben Leath, a man of excep- 
tional pluck and determination, had been 
chosen. 

Two miles away was the camp of Davis & 
Black, and only the year: before Messrs. 
Whitelaw & Co. had found it necessary to 
prosecute them for poaching on their land. 
Since then there had been deadly enmity be- 
tween the two camps, and everything possible 
had been done to delay the work of Leath 
and his men. As a matter of fact, the latter 
would have taken the law in their hands long 
since had it not been for the determina- 


tion of Leath, who had orders to prevent open 
hostilities if possible. 

Mike Malone and Jerry Finn chose another 
great pine which stood close to the travoy- 
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A Stirring 
Complete Story on Lumbering 


By 
MARK DARRAN. 


road. One stood to the right, the other to the 
left, and their axes bit in turn until a suitable 
gash was made. Then axes were dropped and 
the thin, double-handed saw came into play. 
Half-way through it cut, then a pause was 
made to drive a wedge home so as to give the 
thin blade freer play. Again the saw sang 
backwards and forwards, a thicker wedge was 
driven home, and a slight creaking showed 
that the great pine was nearing its downfall. 
Still the men cut on, however, with that abso- 
lute confidence characteristic of the lumber- 
man. 

A heavy creak came from the tree and, 
with a quick movement, Malone removed the 
handle from his end of the saw while his 
mate jerked the blade clear. 

“Timber!” Jerry Fenn yelled; and as he 
stepped backward the pine creaked again, 
swayed slowly sideways, then fell with a crash 
beside the travoy-road. 

A cry of pain, choked almost at its birth, 
rang out from the direction of a clump of 
bushes. Over them bent Malone, and with 
his powerful arms dragged out the inert form 
of a lad of about seventeen. His face was 
ghastly white, save where a streak of blood 
ran down from the left temple. 

“Dead?” queried Fenn hoarsely. 

Mike Malone had laid him on the ground, 
and now he knelt over him, feeling for his 
heart. 

“Guess he’s only knocked out,” he said, in 
a tone of relief. “Nice thing hidin’ in them 
bushes! I reckon he’ll come around mighty 
quick in a minute.” 

Just for the present there was no further 
time to attend to the lad, for the work of a 
lumber-camp must go on whatever happens. 
The frost—which was now on the ground— 
does not last forever, and every log has got 
to be ready for the freshet that is to bear it 
down to the sawmills on Lake Michigan. 

Up the travoy-road the team of horses— 
two great brutes specially chosen for the work 
—were coming, and Malone and Jerry Fenn 
set to work to cut the trunk into suitable 
lengths. The teamster clamped the end of 
his great tongs to the log and the chain that 
connected them with the horses grew taut. 

“Who’s the kid?” he asked casually, nod- 
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ding his head towards the lad, who showed 
signs of returning consciousness, 

“Guess I’m not answerin’ riddles,” Malone 
answered. “That log’ll git sproutin’ if ye 
don’t hump!” 

The teamster turned back to his work. 

“Gee!” he cried; and the two horses bore 
steadily on the chain. 

Slowly the great log rolled over, hesitated, 
then slid on to the travoy-road, which was 
covered with a thin coating of snow beaten as 
hard as ice. Slowly it moved, always going 
slightly downwards, winding in and _ out 
among the trees that had not already been cut, 
away to the great skidways—platforms beside 
the stream—where it would be piled with 
many others until the time came to tumble 
them into the freshet and drive them down to 
the lake. 

Mike Malone tilted his little hat back and 
stared at the boy, whose eyes were just open- 
ing. 

“What’ll we do with him?” he queried. 

“Best tell the old man, Mike,” Jerry Fenn 
answered. 

As luck would have it, Ben Leath came 
along the travoy-road at that moment. A 
frown crossed his weatherbeaten face as he 
caught sight of the two lumbermen standing 
idle. 

“Taking a holiday?” 
“Or jest admiring 
Hallo, what’s that?” 

In a few words Malone explained what had 
happened, and, as he finished, the lad stag- 
gered to his feet. 

“What were you doing in these bushes?” 
3en Leath demanded; and though his voice 
was stern, there was a kindly look in his eyes. 

“I’ve been looking for work, sir,” the lad 
answered, in a weak voice. “When father 
died I worked in the city for a bit, but I 
thought I’d like this life, and so I came out. 
I tried for a job with the people further up, 
but the foreman kicked me out!” 

“He would, !” Mike growled. 


the brute! 
“T’d heard of you, sir,” the boy continued, 
the foreman’s face, 


he asked sarcastically. 
the beautiful scene 





looking hopefully into 
“and I came. on!” 

Ben Leath pulled at his grizzled beard, and 
just a glimmer of a smile crossed his lips. 

“What do you think you can do?” he asked. 

“Nothing at present, sir,” the lad answered; 
“but I can learn.” 

“What’s your name?” 

“Dick Marlow.” 

Ben Leath pulled at his beard again and 
looked puzzled. He was wondering what his 
employers would say to him for engaging an 
inexperienced lad, and yet there was some- 
thing in the latter’s face that made him loath 
to turn him away. 

“Come back to the camp,” 

Five minutes later Ben Leath and Dick 
Marlow reached the camp, which lay in a 
clearing right in the middle of the woods. It 
was a simple enough arrangement—just a 
great shed for the men, a smaller one for the 
cook, and another for Ben Leath, which 


he said shortly. 
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served him as both living-place and office. It 
was into the latter that the foreman took Dick. 
The lad was swaying with weakness, and his 
face was very white as he dropped on to a 
stool. 

“T wanted to see you, sir,’ he said huskily, 
“because of something I heard at the camp 
of Davis & Black.” 

Every muscle of Ben Leath’s face seemed to 
tighten, and his eyes narrowed, 

“What was it?” he asked sharply. 

“A big man, with red hair——” 

“Black himself,” Ben Leath muttered. 

“Said something about your being stravoy- 
ing,” Dick continued. “It was something to 
do with logs being skidded over the river.” 

3en Leath clenched one great fist and drove 
it into the palm of his other hand. 

“How was it to be done?” he growled. 


“They said something about dynamite,” 
Dick answered. 
“What?” Ben Leath was on his feet, his 


eyes blazing, and he gripped the lad’s arm 
with a strength that hurt him. “Are you 
sure?” 

“It’s what the big man said, sir,” Dick per- 
sisted. “I didn’t know what he meant. Is 
there any danger? You'll be able to guard 
against it now that you know.” 

“Guard against it!” Already Ben Leath was 
moving towards the door. “They're tra- 
voying those logs across the river right now, 
and unless we’re in time Heaven alone knows 
what may happen. I knew that Black was 
about the lowest-down skunk living, but I 
didn’t think he’d dare try a game like that!” 

At a run Ben Leath hurried from the hut, 
dashing for the nearest track through the. 
forest, making in the direction of that part of’ 
the river where logs were being travoyed from; 
the other side. The ground was hard and{ 
slippery, but the corks—spikes—on his boots; 
kept him up, and Dick, slipping and stumbling;, 
found it impossible to follow at the same pace. 

Half-way through the woods Ben Leath 
dashed, the men working on the sections star- 
ing after him in astonishment, but before he 
could reach the river he knew that what Dick 
had told him was only too true. 

There was a roar, above the trees ahead 
sprang a column of water, and Ben Leath, 
smothering a groan, raced on until he reached 
the river-bank. 

Here all was confusion. A great path of 
ice had disappeared, and in the water floated 
a log, to which one of the teamsters clung. 
Of the horses nothing could be seen, for the 
poor brutes had gone down like stones. By 
the edge of the water three lumbermen stood 
helplessly, while a couple more, carrying the 
thin branch of a tree between them, crawled 
out across the ice to the rescue of their com- 
rade. This was accomplished easily enough, 


and the man was dragged, dripping wet, to 
the bank. 
“The curs!” he cried fiercely. “Whoever 


done that’s drowned one o’ the best teams in. 
the woods, an’ mighty near murdered me!” 
Others of the lumbermen came hurrying ta, 
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the spot, attracted by the noise of the ex- 
plosion, and their faces were very grim and 
set. 

“How did it happen?” one of them cried. 

Ben Leath had been rummaging about on 
the bank, and now he rose to his feet with 
the ends of two wires in his hand. 

“That’s how,” he answered hoarsely. 

“And who did it?” Mike Malone snarled; 
and the axe in his hands swung viciously. 

“Who did it?” Ben Leath laughed harshly. 
“Whose crowd is there round these parts 
would do a trick like that save Davis & 
Black’s outfit?” 

Mike Malone swung his axe again as he 
turned to his mates. 

“Who's with me?” he yelled. “Who’s for 
bustin’ the camp of Davis & Black?” 

The yell that answered the man was enough, 
and he would have led a raid on the rival 
camp then and there had not Ben Leath seized 
him by the arm. 

“I forbid it, Mike!” he said sternly. 

“You don’t do nothin’ o’ the sort!” Mike 
shouted; and just for a moment he forgot 
that discipline which is so essential a part of 
a lumberman’s life in the woods. “I reckon 
they didn’t keer if they killed my buddies 
when thet ice went. an’ d’yer think I’m stand- 
in’ by and lettin’ ‘em git away scot free?” 

Ben Leath held up a hand for silence, and 
his authority was asserted again, 

“I reckon to agree with you,” he said 
quietly, “but I also reckon I cairn’t allow you 
to get hustlin’ round bustin’ camps in the day- 
time while I’m knockin’ round.” 

Mike Malone looked at the foreman ques- 
tioningly, a glimmer of understanding enter- 
ing his brain. 

“When we was on that sort of job we chose 
the night-time,” Ben Leath continued. “Once 
we was supposed to hev turned into our 
bunks, who was there to stop us?” 

A grin that had been forming on Mike 
Malone’s lips suddenly developed into a laugh. 

‘Back to work, boys!” he cried, 

Dick, who had scrambled down to the river 
in time to hear the foreman’s orders, touched 
Mike on the arm just as that worthy should- 
ered his axe and moved back towards the 
woods. 

“What are you going to do to-night?” he 

asked eagerly. 
“Do?” Mike tilted his little hat more ag- 
gressively over one eye, and there was an 
ugly look on his face. “Why, not a thing to 
the Davis & Black outfit.” 


* * * 


The men of the Whitelaw camp, some 
fifty in all, lounged round the great living 
room. The place was full of smoke, the 
long, plain wood table held the remains of 
the substantial evening meal that had just 
been eaten, and in most ways the scene was 
one that could be witnessed in the place on 
any day after work in the wood was over. 

But to-night there was a difference. As a 
rule the lumbermen sang, played cards, eased 
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their hard lives in many other ways, but to- 
night there was a curious silence pervading 
the place. When the men did speak it. was 
in gruff whispers, shortly and to the point. 

In the centre of the rough table stood a 
cheap, loud-ticking clock, a precious possession 
of the cook’s, which had been borrowed for 
the occasion, and it might have been noticed 
that the eyes of the lumbermen continually 
sought its battered face. As the hands slowly 
shifted round to ten o'clock, a regular sigh 
of relief went up from the lumbermen. 

Mike Malone jumped from his place, took 
a hitch at his belt, and chose a heavy axe- 
handle from a heap that lay in a corner. 

“Boys,” he cried, “it’s up to us to fix Black 
and his gang!” 

For answer there came a deep growl of 
assent from the others, and they, too, armed 
themselves with axe-handles. One or two 
picked up axes, but Mike motioned them 
to put them down again. 

“This yere’s just a friendly dust-up,” he 
said meaningly. “I guess it ain’t murder that 
we're out lookin’ for.” 

No more was said. Mike Malone led the 
way from the shanty, the others following 
behind him. Clouds were scudding across the 
moon ,showing that a change of weather was 
probable. 

“She’s goin’ ter change,” Mike said in a low 
voice to Jerry Fenn. “Guess the freshet’ll be 
on in less’n a week.” 

“Tell me news,” Jerry answered sarcasti- 
cally. “Don’t I know why they busted thet 
ice? Why, jest so es we shouldn’t beat ’em 
on the drive to Michigan. There’s a big order 
waitin’ to be filled there, an’ the firm thet 
shove their drive through first get it.” 

Silently as so many ghosts the fifty men of 
the Whitelaw camp crept across the clearing. 
Past Ben Leath’s shanty they went, dodging 
the broad stream of light that shone from the 
window. 

“Never do ter let the ole man know the 
game,” Mike observed, with a grin. But if 
he or any of his mates had looked back, they 
would have seen the face of the foreman at 
the window, a grin on his lips. 

Into the woods went the lumbermen, head- 
ing straight for where their rival camp lay; 
but they had not traveled a mile before a 
quick exclamation from Mike made them halt. 

“Some’ne in the bushes!” he said shortly, 
making towards them. 

Before he reached them, however, they 
parted, and Dick Marlow, panting with hard 
running, came out. 

“What you want?” Miek demanded. 

“T’m coming to help you,” the lad answered 
quietly. 

Mike Malone laughed, but there was noth- 
ing particularly mirthful in the sound. 

“Oh, shucks!” he chuckled. “D’you reckon 
we cairn’t do this without you? Jest you run 
right back an’ keep quiet; this ain’t no work 
for you.” 

“Anyway, I’m coming,” Dick said doggedly. 
“T’ve not forgotten that Black struck me.” 
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Without another word Mike Malone led the 
way on again, Dick walking beside him, and 
in a very few minutes they had reached the 
edge of the large clearing in which stood the 
shanties of - Black’s outfit. Lights streaked 
from the windows, which were covered with 
oiled paper, and sounds of rough singing came 
from within. Evidently the men were well 
pleased with themselves, and Mike Malone 
grinned as he swung his axe-handle. 

“They shan’t say we sprang a surprise on 
’em,” he said grimly. “We'll jest make a 
social call on thet skunk Black, then it’ll be 
a fair fight.” 

One or two of the lumbermen demurred, 
not seeing why they should not take the camp 
by surprise, but they were overruled by the 
majority. 

Mike Malone stepped boldly out into the 
clearing, making straight for the smaller of 
the shanties. The door of this he pushed 
open without ceremony, and stood blinking 
his eyes in the strong light. 

At the small table in the centre of the place 
sat a red-headed man of huge proportions. 
A pipe was between his lips, a bottle of spirits 
by his side. He started violently as he caught 
sight of Malone, 

“What you want?” he snarled. 

“Oh, jest a friendly call,’ Malone answered, 
in a hard voice. Here’s somethin’ you or one 
o’ your men left on the river-bank to-day.” 

Some of the red died out of Black’s face, 
and the laugh that he uttered was distinctly 
forced. 

Malone drew two ends of wire from his 
pocket, and flung them on the table. With an 
oath Black leapt to his feet, his fist clenched. 

“Get right out of here,” he yelled, “or I'll 
call the boys to put you out!” 

Then it was that Malone moved aside, so 
that Black could see the other lumbermen. 

“IT reckon not!” he sneered. “Knowin’ 
your unfriendly disposition, I jest brought a 
few of my boys with me.” The temper in 
the man’s voice suddenly rose. “We're goin’ 
ter clean you out!” 

With a sudden movement Black bent double, 
and the next moment he had fairly hurled 
himself through the doorway, dodged the arms 
held out to grip him, and was racing for dear 
life for the big shanty, yelling for help as he 
went. His cries were evidently heard, for the 
door was flung open, and the lumbermen came 
pouring out. 

“At ’em!” Malone yelled. 

The scene that followed is hard to describe. 
It was a battle of more than a hundred men, 
each of them made fit by his life in the woods, 
each of them possessed of double the strength 
of the average man living in cities. Under 
blows from fists and axe-handles men of both 
sides went down, and continued to fight with 
their opponents on top of them. There is no 
mistake about a lumberman’s fighting powers, 
too. His is no timed fight in rounds, and 
there is no end to it until one or other of 
them can fight no longer. 

On the slippery ground the men fought; but 
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Malone’s, stubborn though the resistance was, 
were obviously getting the better of it. They 
remembered the blowing up of the ice and 
the death of their two horses, and the memory 
of it made each man equal to two. As for 
Malone, he seemed everywhere, though, as a 
matter of fact, he was trying to fight his way 
to Black, who was keeping well to the out- 
side of the crowd. 

A man went down under Malone’s great 
fist, and he was face to face with Black. 

“Come on, you cur!” Malone cried, and 
leapt at the other man as agilely as a tiger, 
despite his weight. A crushing blow between 
the eyes drove him back for a second, then he 
had recovered himself, and his arms were 
round Black’s body, forcing him back to the 
ground, 

Now the two men were struggling in dead 
earnest, and strong man though Malone was, 
he was soon to realize that in Black he had 
met his match. The latter’s great arms were 
round him, fairly crushing in his ribs, and it 
was only by a mighty effort that he flung him- 
self free and staggered to his feet. 

Then it was that Black showed the kind of 
man he was. In the course of the struggle he 
had drawn near the shanty, against the wall 
of which lay a heavy axe. With a quick 
movement he picked it up and swung it over 
his head, and it seemed that Malone’s last 
moment had come. Mechanically he flung up 
his arms to keep the blow from his head, but 
even as the axe swung down a curious thing 
happened. A slight body fairly dived from 
close by, two hands gripped Black by the 
ankles, and he went down with a thud, his 
head striking the wall as he fell, so that he 
lay still and stunned, 

Malone wiped the sweat from his face, and 
looked to see who it was that had saved him. 
It was Dick, who had been in the fight with 
the best of them, though how he had escaped 
injury in such a struggle was little short of 
miraculous. 

“T guess you jest did it, Dick,” Malone said 
gratefully. 

The fight was over now, for the men of 
Black’s outfit had taken to their heels—those 
who could run—and bolted into the woods. 
Some of their victors would have followed, 
though most of them looked the worse for 
wear and tear, but Malone shouted to them to 
come back. 

“There’s jest one little thing more ter do, 
boys,” he cried, “then back ter camp.” 

* * 4 


Ben Leath stood at the door of his shanty, 
a rather anxious expression on his face. A 
pipe was between his lips, but it had gone out 
long since. Apparently he had not noticed 
the fact, for he still puffed at it mechanically. 

“IT wish those boys’d get back,” he mut- 
tered; “it’s time they were through with it.” 

Ten minutes went by, lengthened out into 
twenty, and still there was no sign of Malone 
and the others. Ben Leath turned and went 
into the shanty; and when he came out again 
there was an axe-handle in his grit. 
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With a determined look in his eyes he 
started to walk towards the woods, going the 
way the others had gone; but before he had 
gone ten yards a sound of shouting reached 
him. He bent sideways, listening; then, with 
a grin on his lips, he returned to the door of 
the shanty. With steady fingers he filled and 
relit his pipe. 

From out of the shadows of the wood 
trooped about as fine a lot of scarecrows as 
could be found in a day’s march, and it was 
difficult to recognize in them Mike Malone 
and his mates. Not one of them had re- 
turned with his clothes whole, and most of 
them bore traces of the fight in the shape‘of 
black eyes and cut faces. But, for all that, 
it was pretty plain that they had succeeded; 
for on every battered face there was a grin 
of triumph. At their head marched Mike Ma- 
lone, Dick beside him, and he crossed straight 
to where the foreman stood. 

“Had a pleasant evenin’ stroll, Mike?” Ben 
Leath asked solemnly. 

“IT guess it’s the best I ever had!” Malone 
answered, with a grin. “You ask the boys 
what they thought of it!” 

Ben Leath shade his eyes with his hands, 
and stared out across the forest. Away to the 
east there was a curious light in the sky. 

“Seems to me there’s a fire yonder,” he said 
casually. 

In all apparent innocence Mike looked in 
the same direction. 

“It sure looks like it, boss,” he admitted. 

“That’s about where Black’s camp lies,” 
Ben Leath continued. 

Mike Malone took another long squint in 
that direction. and his face was deadly sol- 
emn. 

“Jest about,” he agreed. 
got started ?” 

Ben Leath chuckled, and turned to re-enter 
the shanty. 

“T wonder?” he chuckled. “Anyway, it 
seems to be goin’ good an’ fine!” 


“Wonder how it 


* * oa 

Mike Malone came hurrying into Ben 
Leath’s shanty just as the dawn broke. 

“She’s on!” he cried jubilantly. And there 
was no need to ask what he meant, a glance 
at his costume explaining all. 

He was in the dress of a riverman—trous- 
ers stagged (cut off) at the knee, great woolen 
stockings, and shoes with great spikes in 
them. In his hand he swung a peavy, an 
instrument not unlike a boathook. This is 
practically the one instrument that the river- 
man uses. It helps him to balance when he 
is riding a log down the river; with it he can 
pick out a jam, or send the logs hurling 
down from the skidways into the freshet. 

“Black’s lot hev started drivin’ on the other 
stream,” Malone continued; and we’ve got to 
hustle some ter get them logs down to Mich- 
igan first.” 

“And we'll do it,’ Ben Leath answered be- 
tween his teeth, drawing on his spiked boots. 

He was no ornamental foreman; but a man 
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to work with his men, always ready to take 
the most dangerous tasks, always seeming to 
know what was needed and to be able to do 
it at the right moment. 

From a short distance away came the roar 
of the river, showing that the spring freshet 
was on with a vengeance. And at a run the 
two men made in that direction, 

The rest of the men were already there, 
waiting and eager to begin their task; for the 
actual drive is the great climax of any cut, 
as it is the most dangerous part of the work. 

Probably it is the danger that appeals to the 
men. 

At a word from Ben Leath the men scat- 
tered along the bank, for the skidways 
stretched for a clear mile. Then the forefnan 
turned to the lowest of the skids, and stood 
under the face of the pile of great logs. The 
water oozed round his boots, bringing bits 
of ice with it. 

With a certainty that appeared marvelous 
the man picked out a-particular log. His 
peavy gripped it and wrenched sideways. 
Slowly the log moved, then came away with 
a rush. 

Lithe as a cat Ben Leath leapt out of the 
way; and he had not been out of the spot a 
second before the whole pile of logs went 
crashing down the river. 

With yells of triumph the crew set to work 
on them, yanking free any that seemed likely 
to stick, jumping on others to give them 
impetus, leaping from one to the other with 
the certainty of acrobats. 

From up the river came the crash and splash 
of another skidway being emptied; and now 
the logs were going merrily down with the 
stream, 

The one great danger now was a jam; 
and only the man who has seen it knows what 
a serious matter it is, and how remarkably 
easy it will come about. 

A log just sticks rounding a bend, another 
strikes it and remains fast; and unless they 
are cleared immediately, a few seconds will 
see a wall of them stretched right across the 
water. From behind. others come piling up, 
until there may be a solid wall of timber from 
thirty to forty feet in height. 

Dick, helpless to assist the drive in any way, 
stood on the bank; and now he was certain. 
more than he had ever been before, that his 
great ambition was to be a lumberman. 

Ben Leath had warned him, however. that it 
was very unlikely that he would be taken on. 

Only experienced men were wanted. 

All through the day the drive progressed, 
until by the evening every log was in the 
water and was being hurried down the river. 
The crew were working like demons—or 
lumbermen—facing dangers with as little 
thought as the average man would catch a 
train. Twice there were slight jams; but in 
each instance they were cleared before they 
could become serious. 

Towards evening the scow—the flat-bot- 
tomed boat in which provisions are carried 
when the drive is on—was launched, and men 
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snatched hurried meals on the banks or 
scrambled them down even while they 
worked. 


Never before had they put more heart into 
the work; for they were not out only to 
make a good drive. but to beat Black’s outfit 
in getting the logs down to Michigan. 

At nearly midnight, utterly worn out, Ben 
Leath flung himself on the bank to snatch an 
hour’s sleep. being even too tired to eat the 
food that Dick brought him. 

He was not to rest long, however. A rough 
hand gripped him by the shoulder, and the 
voice of Mike Malone yelled in his ear: 

“She’s jammed—mighty bad!” 

In an instant Ben Leath was on his feet 
and running in the direction that Malone had 
already taken, and something like a groan 
escaped him as he rounded a bend. 

A great wall of timber, fully forty feet 
high, stretched up, and though a dozen men 
were working frantically under the face of it, 
more logs were piling up from behind. 

“Get at it!” Leath yelled frantically. 
“We've got to beat Black!” 

Men, fetched from higher up the river, 
came hurrying to the spot; but even their ef- 
forts would not shift the jam, which was 
continually piling itself up higher and higher. 

“We'll have to shoot!” Malone cried over 
his shoulder; and at a signal from Leath the 
men came scrambling ashore. 

Jerry Fenn lost no time in preparing the 
dynamite. He cut a sapling, a matter of 
twelve feet long. while Malone warmed a 
packet of dynamite by a small fire. Thirty 
cartridges were in this packet—enough to 
blow up the biggest jam that ever formed. 

These cartridges were bound to the end of 
the sapling, a fuse thrust into the énd of one 
of them. Over all an oiled paper was fas- 
tened, then the end of the fuse was lit, and 
the opened end of the packet soaped to keep 
the water out. 

With this contrivance in his hand, Jerry 
Fenn stepped under the face of the jam. 
Right to the centre he went, then plunged the 
sapling and cartridges down into the water. 
The next moment he was racing for the bank. 

A trail of smoke came up from the water. 

A minute passed, two—— 

“She’s gone out!” Malone 
guess——” 

A heavy, dull roar cut in upon his words. 
and up into the air shot a mixture of broken 
timbers and water. 

“We'll have to try another charge!” Leath 
said, between his teeth, 

Without hesitation Jerry Fenn set to work 
to fix another charge of dynamite; but just as 
he was about to light the fuse Malone gripped 
him by the arm. and pointed towards the dam. 

“It’s death!” he said hoarsely. “That other 
charge has weakened her. She may break!” 

Then it was that Dick found his opportunity 
of doing something. Before he could be 
stopped he had snatched the dynamite from 
Jerry's hand, and set fire to the fuse. A 
dozen hands were flung out towards him as 


ventured. “I 
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he leaped for the dam; but he dodged them 
all. 

Out under the face of the jam he ran, then 
plunged the sapling down, as he had seen 
Jerry Fenn do. 

“Come back!” Ben Leath yelled frantically, 
his eyes on the bristling timber; but the warn- 
ing was too late. 

Before Dick could turn the jam stirred; 
then the very face of it seemed to leap clear, 
and Dick disappeared under a great shower of 
logs. 

Not a man on the bank but felt sure that 
he had gone to certain death, 

No! The lad’s head popped up among the 
bobbing logs, and half a dozen of the lumber- 
men went racing out across the timber, leap- 
ing from log to log, careless of their own 
lives so long as they saved the boy. 

Five minutes later. Dick was on the bank, 
and Ben Leath was shaking his hand as if he 
would never leave off. 


“Why did you do it?” the man asked 
huskily. 
“T wanted to be of some use,” Dick an- 


swered simply. 
* * * * * 


In the offices of Messrs. Whitelaw, at Turos 
Point, Michigan, stood Ben Leath. His eyes 
looked leaden with sleep, and there were 
heavy lines on his face. For all that, how- 
ever, there was a look of triumph on his 
face as he stood with his hand on Dick’s 
shoulder, and faced Mr. Whitelaw himself. 

“Well, you won through, Ben?” Mr. White- 
law said gratefully. “We needed it; business 
has been bad.” 

“It was this lad who won through for you, 
sir,” Ben Leath answered. And in a few 
words told the history of the jam. 

At the finish Mr. Whitelaw rose, and held 
out his hand to Dick. 

“You shan’t go unrewarded. lad!” he said 
earnestly. “I'll fix you up in the office here 
and give you a chance to show what you are 
made of.” 

The color came into Dick’s face; but he 
met the man’s eyes boldly. 

“I'd rather work in the forests, sir,” he said 
quietly. 

“But you won’t get the same chances of 
advancement there,” Mr. Whitelaw protested. 
“Why do you want to go there?” 

Dick raised his head, and there was a smile 
on his lips. 

“T want to be a man,” he answered— “a man 
like Leath and the others. May I go?” 

“All right, my boy!’ Mr. Whitelaw said. 
“But I don’t think you’ve got any further need 
to prove yourself a man.” 


Rolling Pin. 


When you are making “dampers” or bread 
in camp you need a rolling-pin to roll out 
the dough flat and even. A Scout’s staff or 
an old wine bottle makes an excellent one, 
but see that they are clean before you use 
them. 











AMBULANCE WORK FOR BOYS 


A Helpful Article on “First Aid” 


By THE SCOUTMASTER 


W, you chaps who are interested in ban- 
laging. 
Here's the best way to put a triangular 


N 


bandage on a fellow who has a wound in the 
chest: 
Lay the bandage across the chap’s chest, 


with one of the long ends (B, Fig. 1) over his 
shoulder—tbe right shoulder if the wound is on 


the right side of the chest; the left if, as I have 
the 


it is on the left. 
The other long end (C) 


supposed in sketch, 


comes under the arm on 
the opposite side, while 
the apex, or short end 
(A) comes under’ the 
other arm. 

Bring all these ends 
round to the back. 

Pull B down the back 


to tie it to the end of A 
in the usual reef-knot, 
but leaving a long end of 








B over. Carry this long 

c end to C, and tie. And 

there you are. 

‘ig. L—The If the wound were on 
manner © iaying the right side of the 
the bandage on chest, of course you 
the left side of would sling the end B 
the chest. over the right shoulder 

instead of the left. 

Be careful to throw one of the long ends over 
the shoulder. If you put the apex over you 


won't be able to get all three ends to tie. 


BANDAGING THE BACK 


in the 
the bandage 


back is put 
is, of 


wound 
only 


A for 


on 


a 
way, 


bandage 
in the same 


course, placed on the fellow’s back, and tied in 
You chaps ought to prac- 
It’s 

in 
and 
Then 


front over his chest. 
tise these bandages for all you are worth. 
not a bit of good just remembering them 
your head. You want to do them again 
again until you can’t make a_ mistake. 
when an emergency crops up you're ready. 
And it’s a very good plan 
when you're practising 
bandaging to make believe 
at stopping the imagined 
flow of blood from the sup- 
posed wound, cleansing the 
wound, and putting on the 





pad of lint as well. The 
more completely you prac- 
tise anything of the sort, 
the better trained you be- 
come. 
Another bandage which 
needs very careful atten- Fig. 2.— How 
tion is the head bandage. the three ends 
I will give you the best of the bandage 
bandage to use for a are tied together 
wound in the head—made at the back. 
with the triangular band- 
age as used in the chest and back wounds. 


You use it wherever on the scalp the wound 
may be, unless it is right down low on the fore- 
head or round the base of the skull. 

Fold over about two inches along the bottom 
edge of the bandage. Lay this, with the fold 
inwards, across the patient’s forehead. (Fig. 3.) 
Bring the ends round to the back of the head, 
and tie in the usual reef-knot. 
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Now take held of the apex—the third point— 
of the bandage, and pull it 
gently back over the head, 
so that the main part of 
the bandage covers’ the 
whole of the scalp, fitting 
as tightly as you can get 
it. Pull the apex down 
under the reef-knot, so that 





it hangs in a kind of tail. 

(Fig. 3.) Then carry it 

back over the knot, and 

pin it to the main part 

with a_ safety pin, as 

suown by the dotted lines. 
If You Want Help. 

Don't forget, will you, . 
that if any of you want wee on05e 
tips on any little points sendnge, shew- 
about scouting, I shall be ing the tail 
only too glad to help you? = hich hangs 
Don't think that it “isn’t ow. 


worth bothering me about.” 
to hear from you. So drop 
me what you want to know 

f it’s something that will 
I'll answer it in these pages. 
want an answer at once, 
envelope. 


I'm always pleased 
me a line, and tell 


“interest all scouts, 


If not, or if you 
enclose a stamped 


COLD WEATHER TIP 





Scouting in the cold weather is all right if 
you can keep on the move. Here's a tip. If 
you have to wait about in the cold, or if you 
get so chilled that you really can’t stick it, 

Fig. 3.—In bandaging a 
scalp wound first lay the 
folded bandage across the 
forehead. 
make for a wood, or at any rate a copse or 


thicket. 

In winter the air amongst the trees is always 
warmer than it is in the open. It is still, you 
Just duck into a wood for ten minutes or 
so, and however cold you were before, you'll 
come out all in a glow and fit for anything. 

THE SCOUTMASTER. 


see. 
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BRAVE DEEDS INSPIRED BY THE BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. 


HROUGH the incentive of the Boy Scout 

activities many lads throughout the coun- 

try have saved the lives of their comrades 

or of strangers. The aim of the Boy Scout 
movement is to teach boys to “Be prepared” for 
emergencies; to help others in need. That such 
inspiration is given to boys is shown by the 
many reports of deeds sent to the national head- 
quarters of the Boy Scouts of America. When 
the new National Court of Honor meets in the 
course of a few weeks, the members will con- 
sider the names of many boys and requests 
from local councils that the boys receive honor 
medals. 

Though a high standard is set by the leaders 
of the.Boy Scouts of America, it seems quite 
likely that many boys will receive honor med- 
als. There are three classes of honor medals 
which may be awarded for boys. The first is 
a bronze medal awarded to the scout who has 
saved a life. Secondly, a silver medal, awarded 
to the scout who saves a life with risk to him- 
self. A gold medal is the highest possible 
award for services of heroism, which may be 
granted to a scout who has saved life with the 
greatest possible risk to himself, or to any per- 
son who has given services of peculiar merit to 
the Boy Scouts of America. These honor med- 
als are a national honor and are awarded only 
by the National Court of Honor of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Application for the badges 
are made by the local council, and evidence of 
the deed of life-saving msut be presented in af- 
fidavit form. 


Among the note-worthy deeds of heroism laid 
before the National Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America, is the act of George Moyer, of Mor- 
ris, Minn., who saved the lives of two comrades 
on May 9 last. Two boys, Oscar Klejer, 6 years 
old, and Sidney Peterson, 4 years old, were 
thrown into the water from an over-turned boat. 
Moyer, who was on shore, saw the little fellows. 
He waded in and swam to their assistance. He 
grabbed both boys and managed to keep the 
two boys afloat until several boys went to his 
aid. 

Rev. R. W. Merrifield, Scout Master of the 
troop in St. Cloud, Minn., and a member of 
the local council of that place, has applied for 
medals of honor for Walther Jerrard, first-class 
scout, 16 years old, and Glenn Dudley, 18 years 
old, for having saved boys from drowning in 
the Mississippi River. Jerrard’s modest state- 
ment of his act which was verified by witnesses 
is as follows: 

“One afternoon in June I was swimming in 
the Mississippi River. We had a boom in the 
river making a 45-degree angle with the shore 
line. The far end of the boom was about 18 
feet out. The water was over your head. We 
had a small pole nailed to the top of the boom 
and from there to the shore thereby holding 
the log in place. 

“I was on the side of the pole away from the 
boys when I heard the boys on shore yell. Look- 
ing around I saw Harry Peterson struggling in 
the water. I started at once and in diving 
over the small pole I received a long scratch 
under my left arm. I reached Harry and witn 
ene arm under his arms and around his chest, 


I got him into shallow water where he was 
taken by the other boys. 
Glenn Dudley saved the life of Roy Jonhson, 


who was swimming in the Mississippi River. 
The Ramsey Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America of St. Paul, Minn., has made applica- 
tion for the award of an honor medal to Edward 
Grout, 14 years old, member of the Sioux pa- 
trol troop No. 12, Dayton’s Bluff, Minn. Grout 
led his troop on a hike to Battle Creek, a few 


miles from Dayton’s Bluff. 
the idea of damming the 
them began to pile stones, 
Floyd Rogers, another scout, went around by 
a path to a point above the proposed dam. 
There is a jagged cliff at that point and Grout 
began to chisel out the soft sandstone just un- 
der the path that led down the cliff and let 
it run down to the boys below. Rogers came 
along the path above Grout’s head and stepped 
on the spot that was undermined. Grout, seeing 
the sand cave in, jerked his head back out of 
danger just in time to see Rogers pitch head- 
long through the air, and straight for the edge 
of the cliff on which he was sitting. 

“Floyd,” he screamed, and the falling boy 
stretched his hand toward him. Grout made a 
grab at his arm and caught him by the wrist 
with his left band. At the same time he took 
told of a small oak embedded in the rock and 
braced himself just in time to keep himself from 
being jerked over the cliff by the shock. And 
there, with Roger’s body over the cliff and his 
companions below gazing in terror at his dang- 
ling legs, the pair hung. 

But the strain was too much for the oak and 
it beagn slowly to pull out by the roots. Grout 
felt it give and braced his feet against a small 
projection in the rock and pulled Rogers up on 
the cliff just as the tree gave way. After a short 
oat they gradually made their way down the 
path. 

The local council .of Cuero, Texas, made ap- 
plication for a medal for Charles Scruggs, mem- 
ber of the Elks Patrol, Cuero, Troop No. 1. He 
save dthe life of Burns Hardy, a fellow scout 
from the Guadalupe river on May 25 last. 
Hardy tells this tale of how he was rescued: 

“I twas nearly 5 P. M. We had been im the 
water for some time, when I swam out from the 
shallow water to where it was pretty deep, about 
30 feet from the shallow water; I thought the 
water was shallow. Charles Scruggs called to 
me that I had better look out, that the water 
was deep there. When he called, I started to 
swim back and let down my feet. I then went 
under. I then tried to get up. I got my head 
over the water. I came up again, and then 
Charles came swimming up. He caught me un- 
der the arm, and swam out to shallow water 
with me. 

“After I went down the second time I was 
frightened. When I went down it felt as if my 
head was getting full of water. I believe that 
I should have drowned if Charles had not come 
up and helped me out. 

“It was about 30 feet from the shallow water 
where I went under. It was not quite the mid- 
die of the river. No one but Charles Scruggs 
and I saw what happened, for the other boys 
were not nearby, where they could see us. Clem- 
ent Sumners was on the bank somewhere, Reuse 
was swimming a piece down the river, and the 


The boys hit upon 
creek. A _ party of 
while Grout and 


other boys were gone. I mentioned this first 
to Albert M’Henry going to school the next 
morning. I told Charlie not to say anything 


about it.” 

Many other deeds have been reported. Byron 
M. Clarke, Scout Commissioner of Vermont, has 
reported a deed of heroism by a New Hampshire 
boy scout. Rev. Havard Griffith, of Port Alle- 
gany, Penn., has reported an incident wherein 
two of his boys, by their alertness, saved the 
life of a comrade from bleeding to death. 

Charles Hudson, Scout Master of a troop of 
Boy Scouts in a suburb of Chicago, has reported 
of the heroism of Harold Wood in saving a com- 
rade from drowning. All these cases will be 
considered by the National Court of Honor, and 
the decision will be announced in the course of 
several weeks. 
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BOY SCOUT 


DISCOVERIES 


Written: By the Scouts 


The paragraphs below explain many little things that are well worth knowing. 
come across items which seem suitable for this page, forward 
Readers must enclose a stamped and directed envelope if they wish 
Address your letters to the ‘‘Boy Scout Discovery Editor.’’ 


senders of those used will be rewarded. 
any contributions to be returned when unsuitable. 


To Temper a Knife. 

‘To keep jack-knives in good temper 
Scouts can try a little plan used by watch- 
makers in Germany. 

The blade should be brought to a great 
heat by holding it in a strong gas jet. Then 
have a piece of common sealing-wax ready, 
and stick the point or edge of the knife 





blade into it. The wax will then melt, and 
tne knife must be pulled out at once and 
stuck in at some other place. This should 
be repeated until the blade becomes so cold 
that it will not make a mark on the wax. 
‘Lhe knife will then be found to have a 
fine temper, that will keep a good edge for 
a long time.—G. L. C., Iowa. 


The Scouts’ Bivouac. 

When a troop on the march makes a halt, 
the Scouts should not throw their things 
down anyhow, all of a jumble, for, besides 
looking so slovenly, it wastes time in each 
picking out his own equipment when the 
order to fall in is given. 

If the ground is fairly soft, each Scout 
can push his staff into the earth, put his 
hat on the top, and the haversack and coat 
at the foot, or else hang the haversack on 
the staff—F. L., Mass. 


An Easy Cure. 
One of the most annoying thitigs that can 
happen when you 
are running is to 
feel that unpleasant 
pain in the side 
known as the stitch. 

The accompany- 
ing illustration 
shows a quick and 
easy cure for this 
annoyance. 

Bend down in the 
manner _— shown, 
place your hands 
on your hips, with 
thumbs to the rear, 
and then start walk- 
ing along in this undignified position. 

When you have proceeded a few yards, get 
up again and you will find that the pain has 
disappeared—J. W. G., Maine. 





If during your travels you 


them with the correct explanation to me. The 


Cleaning a Billy. 


Scouts when on the 
about with them a 


It is very awkward for 
march, to have to carry 
dirty billy-can, and if it 
is carried in the haver- 
sack it will very soon 
make the latter unfit to 
hold the hundred and 
one other things one 
uses it for. 

The most effective of 
many ways suggested by 
Scouts for cleaning the 
soot off the “can” is the 
one shown in the picture. Fine ashes are 
used on the piece of rag, and with a little 
elbow-grease the “can” will look almost as 
good as new.—C. L. P., Calif. 





Sculling Over the Stern. 


If you are ever out in a dingy, and break 
or lose one of your sculls, you will probably 
find yourself in a difficulty, though it is 
quite possible to get along with a single 
scull. 

Take the rudder off, if there is one, and 
try to move the boat along by working the 


scull backwards and forwards over the 
stern. 
The blade of the oar must strike the 


water at an angle, in the same way that the 
blades of a propeller do. 

It needs a good deal of practice to do it 
successfully, You will see sailors in the 





harbors going to and fro between ships in 
tnis way, standing up in the stern of the 
boat. 
They probably prefer it, because they 
can stand up and see where they are going. 
A good many small boats, or “dinghys,’ 
as they are called, have a hollow made in 
the stern, as in the illustration, especially 
for this.—J. J. E., Carolina. 
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tance from you that I am, and that I have 

no “seven league boots’? If you want 

stories of your “doings” to be published in 
these columns, get busy and tell me all about it 
in a letter. I wil do the rest. 


£ 


A scout, after looking all day vainly for an 
opportunity to do a kind act, went to bed in a 
much disturbed state of mind. He could not 
sleep without first doing a kind act. After toss- 
ing and thinking a while he arose, went to the 
mouse trap, took out a mouse and presented it 
to the house cat. After this kind act to the 
cat (not the mouse) he again retired and slept 
the sound sleep of the just. 


# 


On these hot days fire by friction is produced 
mostly by perspiration. 


2 


Doesn’t that green corn just turning into de- 
licious roasting ears look tempting? Don’t 
allow the temptation to oversome you, scouts. 
Go to the farmer with your longing, and in nine 
eases out of ten he will make arrangements that 
will be entirely to your advantage. 


2 


Plenty of grub and a poor cook doesn’t tickle 
the palate. Every scout should learn the simple 
rudiments of cooking. 


D: you scouts realize that it is a long dis- 


¢ 
The end of the summer vacation is drawing 


near. Then week-end hikes and camps will 
again be in order. 

# 
Chief Scout Seton says that the American 
hoy scout has greater lung power than the 


British. To this claim all who have heard our 
youngsters yell will say, amen. 


¢ 


“Every little bit added to what you got makes 
just a little bit more.” Don’t stop with learning 
one scout-eraft activity. Add another, and then 
another—and you can always find still one more 
to add. 

& 


When those wasps, hornets and bees buzz 
about your sugar and cake at the camp dining 
table, let them buzz. They will do no harm if 
left alone, but, like good scouts, they resent at- 
tacks in a most pointed manner. 


£ 


“A place for everything and everything in its 
place” is an old saying, but no place can its ap- 
plication be found more convenient than in 


camp. 
£ 


The girl scouts “threaten” to go some. Let 
them go. The boy scouts will try and keep up 
to the pace. 

£ 


Every day and night in camp is an education. 
Get all the education you can. 


AND NOTES 


ZdWfted” Z2y 
CPL? SJL a@sz7@ 









CATHOLIC BOY SCOUTS. 


ORGANIZATION AFFECTED IN ST. LOUIS 
CATHOLIC CHURCH—STARTED BY 
WOMAN. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The first Boy Scouts’ organiza- 
tion in a St. Louis Catholic Parish has been 
formed in St. Vineent’s Catholic Parish, at 
Ninth and Barry Sts., of which Very Rev. F. V. 
Nugent, C. M., is pastor. The movement is 
popular in Ingland among the Catholic 
churches, it is said. Henry Clay Thompson, Jr., 
scout commissioner, visited St. Vincents Church 
last Sunday, effecting the organization, and Ed 
Murphy was elected scout master commanding 
three brigades. Miss J. M. Walsh originated the 
idea of bringing the scout movement into the 
parish. She is a Sunday-school teacher in the 
Guardian Angels’ settlement, and has had charge 
of the settlement playgrounds this summer. 
She has had many boys under her charge who 
were eager for something to engage their sur- 
plus energies, and the Boy Scout movement has 
appealed to them. 








PEACE SOCIETY ENDORSES 
SCOUTS. 


The New York Peace Society regards favorably 
the growth of the Boy Scouts of America. Such 
attitude is important in view of the criticisms 
of the Boy Scout movement as military. Wil- 
liam H. Short, executive secretary of the New 
York Peace Society, in his annual report writes: 
“The society, without declaring itself_either for 
or against the Boy Scout movement in America, 
has come into close and friendly relations with 
the leaders of the national organization, which 
has its headquarters in this city. We are glad 
to be able to report the excellent spirit in which 
suggestions looking to the elimination o: some 
features believed to be objectionable have been 
received.” 





DOWN WITH THE BOY SCOUTS. 


Certain organizations have attacked the Boy 
Scout movement, alleging that it is turning the 
youth of the land into bloodthirsty soldiers. 
This causes the “Eau Claire Leader” to remark: 

“Down with the Boy Scouts. They are being 
taught how to properly build fires in the woods 
and how to put the fires out and so prevent dis- 
astrous losses. 

To this the “Duluth News Tribune” adds: 

“And to save life, give first aid to the injured, 
take care of themselves, protect birds and wild 
animals, and be amenable to discipline. Away 
with them.” 

By all means banish them. Bring back the 
good old days when the boys didn’t know a 
sparrow from a flamingo; a buttercup from a 
piece of cheese. Who wants boys to be intelli- 
gent, manly, clean, trained, industrious, duti- 
ful sons? 

Down with the Boy Scout! 

Long live the street gamin! 
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CONGRESSIONAL AID FOR 
BOY SCOUTS. 


United States Senator Carroll S. Page believes 
that the Boy Scout movement is leading in the 
line of educational work and character-building 
that eventually will be approved by Congress 
through legislation. Before becoming interested 
in the Boy Scout movement he made a study of 
the methods of educating boys and girls in dif- 
ferent countries, and now has introduced a Dill 
in Congress to provide for the co-operation of 
the federal government with the States in en- 
couraging instruction in agriculture, trades, in- 
dustries and home economics in secondary 
schools, state normal schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. Such a bill would call for an appro- 
priation of millions of dollars. The leaders of 
the Boy Scouts of America and Senator Page will 
doubtless co-operate in working tor this bill, be- 
cause they feel that the Boy Scout principles are 
along the lines of the measure. 

Speaking of his measure and the Boy Scout 
principles, Senator Page says: “I am especially 
interested in the better education of the boys 
and girls of our land, and my bill is in such en- 
tire harmony with the work that you are trying 
to do, that I have thought it best to send it to 
you. My theory is that after a boy has come to 
the age when he must become in part a bread- 
winner for the family, that he ought to be ex- 
amined earefully by expert methods and the 
line of work ascertained for which each particu- 
lar boy is adapted. 

“IT have no doubt that a Boy Seout is a better 
equipped man by far when he reaches the age 
of 18 or 21 than a boy who has not had the ben- 
efit of Scoutcraft instruction. 

“My idea is that the general government 
should blaze the trail for the states in such a 
way as to lead up to a fairly decent education 
in agriculture for the boy who decides to be a 
farmer, and in trades and in industries for the 
boys who design to be merchants or mechanics, 
and it should fit the girl with a practical educa- 
tion on home economies, so that she becomes a 
better wife, a better mother and a better house- 
keeper. 

“How much of the Boy Scout line of education 
eould be introduced into the educational work 
which my bill provides for, may be a matter 
of doubt, but that they are in harmony and 
work along kindred lines together, cannot, it 
seems to me, be questioned, and it occurs to me 
that Seouteraft work could be very materially 
benefited by the splendid equipment which 
Scouteraft would give.” 





SCOUTS HELP AT A FIRE. 

Garfield M’Allister, of Harrisburg, Pa., writes: 
“It is with pleasure that I report to you briefly 
our first camping trip. From July 4 to Hl, 
twenty-nine Scouts of troop No. 4 were in camp 
on Fishing Creek, one mile west of Marysville, 
Pa., and it was an ideal location. From the pro- 
ceeds of an ice cream festival we bought cook- 
ing utensils and outfit. Each Scout paid $2 for 
his rations. We had an éxperienced cook, who 
taught us how and what to cook. 

“The Scouts rendered assistance to a fireman 
almost overcome with smoke at a fire in Marys- 
ville. They took him to his heme, waited until 
he revived, and then with many, many thanks 
from the man and his wife, departed.” 





BOY SCOUT IDENTIFICATION CARD. 

J. August Wolfe, boys’ worker and Scout Mas- 
ter of one of the Newark, N. J., troops of the 
Boy Scouts of Ameriea, has devised an identifi- 
eation ecard for Boy Scouts. Each Seout_ re- 
ceives this card on joining the patrol. It is 
signed by a Scout Master and certifies that the 
bey is a Scout in such a patrol and such a 
troop. On the back of the card are the re- 
quirements for the different Scout degrees. As 
the boy passes the various tests his work is 
noted on the back of the card with the Scout 
Master’s initials. The ecard is found to be very 
useful to Seouts who make visits to different 
parts of the country. 


LIFE 


BOY SCOUTS FIND MONEY. 


PICK UP LADY’S PURSE WITH LARGE SUM 
IN IT, BUT REFUSE REWARD. 
Charles City, Iowa, Aug. 7.—(Special)—Already 
the teachings of the Boy Scouts are showing re- 
sults here. Last evening three of the boys were 
walking down Main St. together. In front of a 
store they saw a lady’s pocket book. One of 
them picked it up and without the least hesi- 
tancy he walked into the store, accompanied by 
the other two, and turned the lost article over to 
one of the proprietors. In their presence he 
opened it, finding a large sum of money. He 
at once offered the boys a very liberal reward, 
but they would accept nothing. Then he wanted 
their names but this the boys refused to give in 
accordance with their teachings of fairness and 

manliness, 





BOY SCOUTS IN RUSSIA APPROVED BY THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Russian-Government has at last approved 
of the Boy Scout movement. It intends to use 
the Boy Scouts in place of the Sisters of Merey 
who generally accompany the Russian Army to 
the front. The Minister 6f War is in favor of 
using Boy Scouts this way, and for training the 
monks in the different monasteries to take up 
the Boy Scout work and to be trained to do the 
work that nuns formerly did. The monks will 
be trained in the various Seout activities such 
as will be necessary for medical and surgical 
work and other duties attending camp life. The 
Minister of War is strongly in favor of the Boy 
Scout movement and believes that both boys and 
monks can be trained to be of great value both 
to the government and the people. 








AIMS OF SCOUTING EXPLAINED. 


The aims of the scout movement are set forth 
by the editorial board of the Boy Scouts of 
America in the preface of the new manual. The 
editorial says: 

“The Boy Scouts of America is a corporation 
formed by a group of men who are anxious that 
the boys of America should come under the in- 
fluence of this movement and be built up in all 
that goes to make character and good citizen- 
ship. The affairs of the organization are man- 
aged by a National Council, composed of some 
of the most prominent men of our country, who 
gladly and freely give their time and money 
that this purpose may be accomplished. 

“In the various cities, towns, and villages, the 
welfare of the boy scouts is cared for by local 
councils, and these councils, like the National 
Council are composed of men who are seeking 
for the boys of the community the very best 
things. 

“In order that the work of the boy scouts 
throughout America may be uniform and intelli- 
gent, the National Council has prepared its Offi- 
cial Handbook, the purpose of which is to fur- 
nish to the patrols of the boy scouts advice in 
— methods, as well as inspiring informa- 

on. 

“We send our Official Handbook, therefore, 
with the earnest wish that many boys may find 
in it new methods for the proper use of their 
leisure time and fresh inspiration in their ef- 
forts to make their hours of recreation contribute 
to strong, noble manhood in the days to come.” 





NEW JERSEY. 


The Boy Scouts of the Eighth Troop, Trenton, 
N. J., have returned from Camp Black Fox, 
Morrisville Point, Pa., where they have been 
practicing scout activities for a period of two 
weeks. This was their first camp, and every- 
thing was arranged in first-class shape for the 
scouts. The camp was in charge of Scoutmaster 
Wm. Christie, and Assistant Scoutmaster R. A 
Berrien. ey 











BOYS’ 


SCOUT SAVES A BOY. 


H. Lothian, of Prentice, Obio, writes as fol- 


lows: “I have one boy, Orin Dahl, who saved a 
boy from drowning in a creek near here. He 
dived in and brought the boy to land and 
worked with him until he was restored. 


“He was near when he heard the call for help 
by another who was running away. He, there- 
fore, is entitled to a life saver’s medal. Will 
let me know what action to take to obtain 
this?” 

P. Whitton, Scout Master of Blackwood, N. J., 
writes: “Our boys are doing well. We have 
been out camping for a week, and, after they 
eame home, they all found work with the farm- 
ers. There is quite a change with the boys 
around the town. 


I find the boys have the best 
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time when they make their amusements, than 
when they go when their amusements are pro- 
vided.” 


DEEDS OF BRAVERY BY BOY SCOUTS. 


In some places entire patrols and troops have 
been engaged in doing good turns the past sum- 
mer. At Barnstaple, England, a sudden and 
shocking accident occured during the corona- 
tion festivities in the collapse of a triumphal 
arch. The crowd rushed in and there was ev- 
ery chance of a panic. The boy scouts troop, 
who were in the procession, rose to the occa- 
sion, keeping a large crowd back and in order, 
rendering first aid to the injured, and carrying 
people to the hospital and to their homes. Their 
discipline and coolness were fine. In Red Deer, 
Alberta, Canada, the chief of police was shot 
down by a masked man. The criminal escaped 
to the woods, and for some hours was at lib- 
erty. Then the boy scouts got on to his trail, 
found him, surrounded him and followed him at 
a safe distance until they could signal the police, 
and have him arrested. Once more bravery and 
discipline. In Manila, Philippine Islands, at a 
recent great fire, two patrols of boy scouts 
reached the fire almost with the fire department, 
and worked for hours under very trying condi- 
tions. They helped frightened natives into 
places of safety, removed valuables from houses 
in the path of the flames, and performed well 
all the tasks given them by their scoutmaster. 
At a recent carnival in Manila, boy scouts were 
on duty for ten days as ushers and guides. 


BOY SCOUTS’ WIRELESS PATROL. 


The Boy Scouts of Northampton and Amherst, 
Mass., have taken up wireless telegraphy under 
the direction of their Scout Master, George W. 
Bicknell. The Northampton boys, have set up a 
wireless station and the boys in Ambherst are 
making arrangements to build a wireless station 
in that town. Within the course of a few weeks 
they expect to be able to transmit messages to 
one another and send the Scout Salute through 
the air. 


LIFE 29 


MAINE. 


Tanned a nut brown and feeling like the men 
who in the old days sailed around Cape Horn in 
the big square-riggers, 18 boys, all members of 
the Middlesex Division of the Boy Scouts of 
America arrived in Portland recently on board 
the little schooner Pioneer. The schooner, which 
at one time was a fishing schooner, looked more 
like a pleasure yacht when she dropped anchor 
just inside of the Breakwater, and her young 
Feat! talked in the language of the “old sea 
dog.” 

£ 


A happy party is that of the Boy Scouts en- 
camped on the shores of Lake Wassookeag and 
the Wolf and Hound Patrols of Boy Scouts of 
America, as the local organization is known by 
were the most hospitable hosts when they en- 
tertained a large party of business men of Dex- 
ter. The latter made the journey from Dexter 
to Waldheim by motor launches, and at the 
noon hour a fine dinner was served. The camp 
is on the south side of the lake and located on 
land owned by G. L. Gould a little below the 
well-known Gould’s grove. The routine of the 
day is as follows: bathing in the lake at six 
o'clock, breakfast, recreative period, swimming 
at eleven ocloch, dinner, and with the afternoon, 
scout work followed by recreation. period, sup- 
per; and with seven-thirty o'clock occurs camp 
fire with songs and stories, and the hour of 
nine finds the lads in bed. 





WISCONSIN. 


Five of the Janesville Boy Scouts showed that 
they were living up to their motto, “Be Pre- 
pared,” when they put out a fire at the second 
sand-bar. The boys were in swimming there 
when a fire started in the long grass near the 
river. Although it was not a very serious blaze 
to begin with, driven by the wind it was ap- 


proaching a number of boat houses located on 








CAMP OF BOY SCOUTS 

the bank, in which was stored a quantity of gas- 
oline. If it had reached these, much damage 
might have resulted. However, the boys saw 
the danger, and attacking the flames with what 
implements they could find, soon put it out. By 
theif very prompt and effective action, the boys, 
Charles Maine, Philip O’Donnell, Byron Codman, 
Will Feirn and Ross Lowrey, showed that they 
were ready, and, therefore good Boy Scouts. 





NEW HEAD OF AMERICAN 
BOY SCOUTS. 


The election of Gen. Edwin A. McAlpin as head 
of the American Boy Scouts was announced re- 
cently. Gen. -McAlpin now holds the titles of 
national president and chief scout of this or- 
ganization. He was unanimously elected at a 
meeting of the national directors. Gen. McAlpin 
was a drummer boy during the Civil War, and 
is prominent in the National guard. He is re- 
siding in Ossining, N. Y., and is connected with 
a number of commercial enterprises which fit 
him well for this work. 
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VERMONT. 


Rutland.—The parents of the boy scouts oce1- 
sionally tell the scout master some of the un- 
usual things done by the lads in their endeavor 
to keep the scout law, which requires them to 
try to do every day some useful or helpful act, 
also to be kind to animals. The mother of one 
of the West Rutland scouts told of an act which 
she said would not have occurred a month ago 
before the boys had learned the requirements of 
the scout law. : ‘ 

What was thought to be a last year's bird's 
nest was taken down from a tree. The nest in 
reality was a squirrel’s nest, and the young were 
in it. The boys took a string and bound the 
nest together again as best they could, put lini- 
ment on the head of one of the young squirrels 
which was evidently hurt, and restored the nest 
to the place where it was found. 





MARYLAND. 


Baltimore.—With enough good stories to tell 
to fill many hours around the camp fires, I'reoep 
8 returned from Washington, after meeiing 
President Taft, the honorary president of the 
Seouts, who never misses a chane® to greet the 
boys who go to the national capital. The boys’ 
department of the Washington Y. M. C. A. and 
the Board of Trade entertained the visitors «nd 
made them feel that the city of Washington was 
indeed glad to see them. 


2 


Seout Commissioner Eddy was himself a wit- 
ness of a brave deed by Frederick Roming of 
Troop 7. The boys were playing “tagers” in 
swimming, and one of them went over his depth. 
Mr. Eddy, who was on hand at she time, swam 
out to drag in the boy. As he pulled the boy 
out of deep water he saw that Roming had al- 
ready attempted the rescue and had dived down 
under the sinking lad. Roming himself bas 
been able to swim only two weeks. He bas 
shown himself proficient in the water and will- 
ing to risk himself to save a companion. A hu- 
man chain was formed in the water by tie 
other boys, and the lad who had the escape 
was safely gotten ashore. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Under command of Capt. William H. Collins, 
the yacht Pioneer, which is owned by Arthur 
Carey of Waltham, cast her lines at Carlton 
wharf, East Boston, and began her third cruise 
ef the summer along the New England coast for 
the benefit of the Boy Scouts of America. Sev- 
enteen members of them, who have been at the 
home of Mr. Carey in Waltham for three days 
waiting for the vessel, went on the cruise. 


The Boy Scouts of the Baptist Church, Wor- 
cester, have started a savings bank to make 
sure that they will have money. Two hundred 
Boy Scouts are putting their money in the bank. 
The little savings institution is managed by 
two of the boys, who receive the money and 
eredit it to each depositor in a thoroughly busi- 
ness-like manner. Arrangements have been 
made so that the money draws interest, and a 
scout can withdraw it on giving proper notice. 
Not only are tne boys getting ready for their 
summer encampment, but they are being trained 
in thrift. 

& 


Twenty Boy Scouts started on a record-break- 
ing hike from Springfield recently to Saratoga 
and return, a distance over 200 miles. If ac- 
complished it will be the longest hike ever un- 
dertaken by Boy Scouts. The boys will spend 
the nights out in the open. It is planned to 
take two days in going from here to Albany 
and two days from Albany to Saratoga. 


LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Mechanicsburg.—The Boy Scouts of this town 
were given a test which demonstrated their use- 
fulness as an organization and their activity as 
individuals when an alarm was raised that Kyle 
Winemiller, the 4-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kyle D. Winemiller of 20 East Coover St., was 
lost. 

It was just a test, but as far as the Scouts 
and the people of the town knew, the child ac- 
tually was missing, and when the news got 
abroad the excitement was intense. The Scouts 
were called upon for assistance at 2 o’clock, 
and fifty minutes later Frank Leidig and John 
Felker located the missing child at Sheeley’s 
Cross Roads, a mile and a quarter from town 
on the Shiremanstown pike, where he had been 
taken by the Scoutmaster, Rev. Ramsey Allison. 

The only instructions the Scouts received were 
to find the child, but to keep on the public high- 
ways and refrain from trespassing on private 
property. The result of the test is gratifying 
to the Scouts and to all their friends. 





BOY SCOUTS END HIKE. 





THREE YOUTHFUL WALKERS COVER DIS- 
TANCE FROM MEXICO, MO., TO ST 
LOUIS IN FOUR DAYS. 


Clad in khaki, and carrying neatly rolled 
camping outfits, three boys entered the office of 
Henry Clay Thompson, Jr., Boy Scout Commis- 
sioner for St. Louis, Monday afternoon. Leon- 
ard Coatsworth, 16 years old, was the leader. 

He introduced himself to Thompson, and, 
standing erect, at attention, said: 

“Scout Commissioner Thompson. We are in- 
structed to bear to you, as representatives of 
the Boy Scouts of St. Louis, a greeting from 
Troop ‘A,’ Boy Scouts of Mexico, Mo., and best 
wishes for your success.” 

‘Thank you,” Thompson answered cordially. 

The three boys, Coatsworth, Minter Bragg, 16, 
and Kenneth Sanford, 17 years old, left Mexico 
Thursday morning, and walked the 147 miles 
to the city limits here. They finished the tramp 
Monday noon. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Boy Scouts attached to the First Troop have 
performed several deeds worthy of honorable 
—" all of the acts being of benefit to the 
publie. 

Boy Scout Lucien Verhurst stopped a pair of 
runaway horses on Bernon bridge. The horses 
were attached to a pedler’s wagon, and hailed 
from Providence, being owned by a man named 
Nass. The horses were coming at a good gait 
down the street. When Scout Verhurst noticed 
they were without a driver he dashed after 
them and secured a good hold on. the bits, 
bringing them to a stop in about 25 feet. Ver- 
hurst was in uniform. The deed was witnessed 
by about 50 people. 


Under command of Scout-master C. R. Stark, 
Jr., a band of nearly 200 Rhode Island Boy 
Scouts from Providence and Cranston left the 
city recently for a week’s camp at Pine Camp, 
Greystone. 

The scouts were composed of detachments 
from the Second, Fourth, Sixth, Seventh, Ninth 
and Eleventh Providence and the two Cranston 
Troops. 

At Centredale the Scouts will disembark «nd 
march to Greystone. On the outskirts of Grey- 
stone they will be met by the Greystone Troop, 
which will act as an escort to the camp, which 
is located above the crieket grounds. 

Commodore William Atkinson of the Grey- 
stone Division, United States Life-Savinz Corps. 
has notified the officers of the camp that four 
men of the Volunteer Life-Saving “‘orps wili he 
on duty patrolling the river for a week. 
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NEW YORK. 


Huntington, L. IL, July 20.—With a whoop 
and a yell the local company of Boy Scouts 
elected an an honorary member of their organi- 
zation Monday, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt of 
Oyster Bay, after he had regaled them with “Af- 
rican lemonade” and ginger bread, and had 
taken them into his confidence in regard to his 
experiences in Africa hunting big game. 

On an invitation from the Colonel the boys, 
who are camping on the estate of William L. 
Swan, at Cold Spring Harbor, marched to Saga- 
more Hill and spent the afternoon. They were 
most royally entertained and in the short time 
learned more of real hunting than they had ever 
heard of before. 

Before they left Colonel Roosevelt announced 
that he would let them sample one of the favor- 
ite liquid concoctions in the land of the “dig- 
dig.’ The boys pronounced the drink most de- 
lectable and promptly named it “African lemon- 


ade.’ 
£ 

The Boy Scouts at Camp Mohawk are very 
busy and very happy people these days, as is 
indicated by the following letter received from 
Scout Commissioner 8S. 8S. Aplin: 

“Recently, at Camp Mohawk, the Scouts were 
busy looking for the hidden treasure. The box 
could have been placed in a hollow tree, in water 
or in the ground, but the latter place was cho- 
sen. The Scouts left Camp Mohawk early in the 
afternoon, starting at card No. 16, which gave 
directions to card No. 15, and so on until No. 
1 told of the location of the treasure. The in- 
structions on the cards called for tracking, sight- 
ing, keen observations to objects on the road- 
side and a judge of distance. The course cov- 
ered about four miles, going in all kinds of 
places. When No. 1 card was found the final in- 
structions read: “Treasures 50 yards from mail 
box at Camp Mohawk.’ Back to camp they 
traveled, Francis Farley of Utica troop being 
the first. There the hunt was kept up for nearly 
an hour, when Steward Brahe of Utica over- 
turned a big rock and found the treasure box 
was filled with candy, fruit, ete. It was a 
great event and the boys are anxious for an- 
other.” 


MISSOURI. 


Negotiations are being made by officers of the 
three Lafayette Park Boy Scout troops for the 
permanent lease of a camping ground near Bar- 
rett’s Station, seventeen miles southwest of St. 
Louis, on the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

The place- has been used several times by the 
Lafayette Scouts, and was the scene of a two- 
weeks’ camp of the troops, beginning August 
20. The tract to be leased consists of more than 
an acre, covered by a splendid grove, and form- 
ing a peninsula in the curve of a _ sparkling 
little creek. 

The place will be called the “Robert E. Lee 
Camp,” in honor of Mr. Robert E. Lee, editor 
of the Auto Review, who has aided the troops. 

After the lease is completed, the camping 
scouts can make any improvements on _ the 
ground they desire, in the way of log houses, 
caves, watch towers, etc. 


BOY SCOUTS RETURN HOME 
AFTER RECORD HIKE. 


Pittsfield, Aug. 11.—The Pittsfield Boy Scouts 
returned last night after a record breaking trip 
which, by speedometer, was 227 miles. No ill- 
ness or accidents marred the journey. 

The boys are full of praise for the treatment 
accorded them throughout the march. The long- 
est single day’s trip was 22 miles. 
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GIVES TALK ON THE BOY 
SCOUT MOVEMENT. 


Biddeford, Maine, August 8, 1911—At the Bid- 
deford Opera House, Mr. Joseph J. Lane, Scout 
Editor of Boys’ Life Magazine gave an interest- 
ing talk on the Boy Scout Movement. 

There were over 2550 people in the hall at 
the time and they learned many things about 


the Boy Scout Movement that before had only 
been partly explained to them. 

After his talk, Mr. Lane presented a few up- 
to-date and highly interesting slides of the Boy 
Scouts and what they are doing the world over. 





SHIP BOY SCOUTS OF 


“PIONEER,” 
AMERICA 
Owned by Arthur A. Carey of Waltham, Mass. 
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BOYS STOP SMOKING. 


Edward G. Jenkins, Scout Master of troop No. 
11, Honesdale, Pa., Boy Scouts of America, is 
highly pleased with the work his 20 Boy Scouts 
have done in the last four or five months. He 
is leading the boys through the various Scout 
activities, and reports that the boys are follow- 
ing out the Scout program zealously and 
eagerly. Though all his boys are required to 
work during the summer, they make arrange- 
ments to get away in camp for a week, having 
earned the money for the expedition. Jenkins 
had local doctors teaching the boys first aid and 
was helped by one who had spent years in the 
woods in the Northwest. “If,” writes Jenkins, 
“I say that the boys in a short time have devel- 
oped far beyond my expectations and that I am 
as proud of them as any mother could be, am I 
not telling you enough of what my boys are do- 
ing constantly and the great interest among the 
people. Of the inveterate cigarette smokers who 
have quit the habit and are fighting it every day 
in their hearts, I could write much. One of 
my boys, 14 years old, printed the letter head on 
which I am writing this letter.” 
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IOWA. 


Interested business men in the city helped 
the boys to raise a sufficient fund with which 
to buy the property. The barracks has been 
equipped as a club room and will be a_ meeting 
place for the boys of the neighborhood during 
the winter months as well as training quarters. 

Boy Scouts of Des Moines have joined in the 
big “Swat the Fly Crusade.” Harry Goodrich 
stated that the young scouts will do all in their 
power to kill off the fly. An attempt will be 
made to kill off all the typhoid spreaders while 
they are few. Officers will be appointed to take 
charge of the work. Each officer will have sev- 
eral other scouts in his command. Armed with 
every imaginable variety of fly-swatter, the 
secuts will first drive them all out of their own 
homes. They will next turn their attention to 
the streets. 





TELEGRAPH PRESIDENT ORGANIZES 
SCOUTS. 


Clarence H. Mackey, president of the Postal 
Telegraph Company, has organized a scout troop 
at Roslyn, L. I. Watch him get the boys busy 
on the Morse code. 


BOY SCOUTS COMPLETE 100 
MILE HIKE. 


Pembina, N. D., Aug. 8—Boy Scouts of Pem- 
bina have just concluded a_ successful “hike, 
the first they have made. Under the direction 
of Scout Master Moore they made a trip from 
Pembina to Walhalla and back, making the trip 
by a route which took them through the Pem- 
bina mountains. They also spent two days in 
all they covered about 100 miles. 

. NaS See 
KANSAS. 

Lawrence.—A fire was discovered on Shep- 
herd’s hill, near Brown’s grove. A party of boys, 
composed of boy scouts, who were on a hike, 
and who had camped over night at Brown's 
grove, saw the smoke and went to the aid of 
the farmer who was fighting the fire. It seems 
he had set fire to a pile of brush, and, owing to 
the extreme dry weather, the fire travelled rap- 
idly. For a time it seemed that the whole for- 
est was doomed, but after courageous fighting 
ou the part of the boys it was gotten under con- 
trol. The fire covered about an acre and a half 
of timber. The farm belonged to C. R. Metcalf. 
The boys who composed the party were: Scout- 
master Van Roy M. Miller, Patrol Leader Har- 
vis Pollock, Scouts, James Blair, Jack Tucker, 
Walker Morrison, Howell Lemon, Kenneth 
Clark. This demonstrates one of the Boy 
Scouts’ mottoes, “Help others.” 


NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington.—Jack Phillips and Arthur Shell, 
twelve-year-old boy scouts, saved their guest, 
Leon Phillips, sixteen years old, from drowning 
in the Delaware River. 

While swimming, the current carried them 
twenty yards away from the buoy, to which they 
had attached their boat at the foot of Burling- 
ton Island, and the older Phillips found he 
could not get back. The younger boys told him 
to cling to their shoulders, but his struggles 
pulled both under. 

Carried to deep water in midstream by the 
current, the boys still fought manfully to keep 
the drowning youth afloat, until men ashore saw 
the boys’ danger, and sped to the scene in a 
boat. One boy had gone down for the second 
time, and the others were overcome with ex- 
haustion when drawn aboard. 





With San Francisco as his ultimate goal, C. 
W. Smith of 119 Summit street, an 18-year-old 
boy scout is trudging along the New Jersey 
highways, in the hope of winning the $750 
prize offered by the Electrical Union, of New 
York, in a walking contest to the Golden Gate. 
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MINNESOTA. 


St. Paul.—Ernest Fagenstrom, director of the 
boys’ department of the St. Paul Y. M. C. A. and 
boy scoutmaster, has left with five members of 
the Association and Boy Scouts for a tour of 
10 countries in Europe. They will return on 
Sept. 20, after visiting England, Scotland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland and France. 


£ 


Sheffield.—_The prompt action of a boy scout 
led to the arrest of two men, who were com- 
— for trial on a charge of highway rob- 
ery. 

While passing through a wood a man, it is 
alleged, was set upon by four others, who 
kicked him and left him unconscious. A _ scout 
patrol leader who saw the assault gave chase, 
first on foot and then on a bicycle. After pur- 
suing the men for a mile he met a policeman, 
who caught the two prisoners after a long run. 
The other men turned into a wood and escaped. 

Other scouts bathed the injured man’s 
wounds and assisted him home. 





CONNECTICUT. 


Ernest Thompson Seton recently delivered a 
very interesting address before the Board of 
Trade on the Boy Scout movement, of which he 
is the American head. The rooms of the board 
were filled to their capacity, and the audience 
testified its pleasure at Mr. Seton’s addrss by 
frequent applause. 


Greenwich.—The United Boy Scouts, composed 
of the Woodcraft Indians, the Boy Scouts of 
America, and the United States Scouts, held 
their annual camp at “Wyndygoul,” the home 
of Ernest Thompson Seton, at Coscob recently. 
There were bands from Stamford, Coscob, 
Greenwich, Troy, New York city, Bridgeport, 
Brooklyn, Rutherford, N. J., and Middletown. 





HARRY KELLAR GIVES BOY 
SCOUTS $100. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Mr. Harry Kellar, the dis- 
tinguished magician, who retired from active 
professional life several years ago to make his 
home here, has gladdened the hearts of several 
hundred members of the boy scouts of Los An- 
geles by a donation of $100 to that organization. 

Mr. Kellar takes a keen and helpful interest 
in any movement for the public good, and with 
a number of prominent Los Angeles citizens is 
a member of the governing board of the boy 
scouts. Camp Kellar at Catalina Island, where 
the scouts are now enjoying their summer out- 
ing, is named in his honor, and his interest in 
this organization for juvenile betterment has 
been an important factor in the activities of the 
organization since it was formed. 

In making his donation Mr. Kellar does not 
designate what the money is to be used for and 
this will probably be determined later by the 
governing committee. 


BOY SCOUTS TO HIKE too 
MILES. 


Floresville, Téx., Aug. 7.—The Floresville Boy 
Scouts are making preparations to leave within 
the next few days for Kerrville to enjoy outdoor 
life for several days. About twenty-five of the 
scouts are going, and Prof. W. H. Butler, scout- 
master, will have charge. The boys are going 
to walk through the country, a distance of 100 
miles. 

If they accomplish the feat it will be a record 
for any Texas Scout organization. The Temple 
Boy Scouts marched from that city to Austin 
several months ago, a distance of ninety miles, 
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WOLF”’ 


A Story of the Pluck of a Western Missouri Boy 


By W. CALVIN 


"7 E’LL get him, dead or alive!” as- 
WV serted Captain Clark, as he started, 
with a dozen privates, from the 
military post at Independence, for a house 
where they had been told that Iron Wolf 
was hidden, having been badly wounded 
while in the commission of some act of 
violence and depredation. 

In the days of which we write Western 
Missouri was a hot-bed of war and lawless- 
ness. Roughs like Quantrill’s band of 
guerillas, and the James boys, seemed to 
breed as readily as the mosquitoes were 
hatched in the swamps. 

These bushwhackers were desperate men, 
who looked upon all unionists as their dead- 
ly enemies, and so bloody and merciless was 
their work that they became far more ter- 
rible to the loyal citizens of the communi- 
ties that they infested than did the regular 
soldiers of the opposing army. 

One of the most notorious of the bush- 
whackers was a big desperado named Evan 
Anibez. His crimes were too many to enu- 
merate, and too terrible to think of without 
a shudder. 

He was the sworn foe of every man with 
Federal sympathies, and, being brave to 
recklessness, he succeeded in making his 
name dreaded in every loyal household in 
the western part of the state. 

His capture had been attempted scores of 
times by both citizens and soldiers, but, 
though he had at times been cornered, he 
had fought with such desperateness that his 
enemies had been defeated. He had said 
that he never would be :taken alive, and 
that meant that the man who brought him 
to justice would have a very formidable 
task indeed. 

One day the rumor was brought to the 
commander of the military post that “Iron 
Wolf,” as he was called, had been wounded, 
and that he was laid up at his home for 
repairs. It had been a month since any- 
one had been able to locate him, but, if the 
present report were true, it looked as 
though Iron Wolf’s course was at last al- 
most run. The picked men instantly set 
ont, determined to execute their orders to 
the letter. 

The house of Iron Wolf was situated 
within half a mile of the “Muddy Missouri” 
River, in a wild, secluded spot. It was 
merely a rude log-cabin of two rooms, 
these being ample for his family, which 
consisted only of himself and.his wife, a 
big, masculine woman, and about as great 
a scoundrel as was the ruffian himself. 


The detail of troops approached the 
dwelling with the greatest caution, intend- 
ing to surprise the outlaw, if possible. They 
did not.show themselves until the cabin 
was fairly surrounded, and then all ad- 
vanced with a concerted rush. 

But Iron Wolf, with his usual cleverness, 
had in some way got wind of their coming, 
and had precipitately taken to the bushes, 
thus making good his escape. 

Captain Clark was met at the door by 
Mrs. Anibez, who refreshed herself by ad- 
ministering to the troops a dose of scath- 
ing vituperation, and then triumphantly in- 
formed them that Evan had been gone for 
an_ hour. . 

The soldiers were not satisfied with the 
statement, however, and _ proceeded to 
search the house and premises until assured 
that she had told them the truth about 
Evan’s escape. 

Disappointed, the men finally left, Mrs. 
Anibez’ foul epithets ringing in their ears. 

As their way led past the river, one of 
the men proposed that the company stop 
and take a plunge into the stream, as the 
day was warm, and a dip into the water 
would be pleasant. 

Captain Grant and the others assented 
very readily, and, dismounting from. their 
horses, they cast aside their clothing, and 
were soon swimming in the river like 
schoolboys. 

They did not see the big, roughly 
dressed fellow who, protected by a great 
oak tree, stood watching their movements 
with angry eyes and muttered oaths. 

It was Iron Wolf. 

Evidently he was not so badly wounded 
as had been reported, for he showed no 
signs of weakness, and was as fierce and 
desperate-looking as ever. In his hand he 
svnnorted a long. time-tried rifle, a weapon 
with which it was said he had killed a 
score of men, and about his waist was a 
heavy leather belt, in which he carried two 
large revolvers. 

Iron Wolf looked as though he would 
like to attack his enemies, single handed, 
and exterminate one and all, but it was due 
to his prudence that he had met with so 
much success as a criminal, and now he 
had too much sense to attempt a thing so 
certain to be disastrous. Yet he could not 
be content to leave his foes entirely alone. 
In his hatred of them it would be a lasting 
regret if he allowed them to get away with- 
out injuring them in some manner. 

Presently he set his gun against a tree, 
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and crept forward with the ease and swift- 
ness of a panther stealing upon its prey. 
He cautiously made his way toward the 
bright uniform of Captain Clark, which lay 
on the grass at a little distance from the 
clothing of the others, and, it so happened 
at the foot of a tree. This tree Evan suc- 
ceeded in keeping between himself and the 
bathers. 

Reaching for the blue, gold-buttoned 
jacket, the desperado deftly searched the 
pockets, and was more than delighted to 
discover a roll of bills. These he trans- 
ferred to his own pocket, and then, seizing 
the captain’s belt of weapons, he retreated 
in triumph. 

Resuming his position behind the huge 
oak by which sat his rifle, he deliberately 
examined the stolen weapons, finding them 
to be of the very first quality, and highly 
valuable, and then, counting the money 
that he had secured, ascertained that the 
amount the bills represented in United 
States currency was fifty dollars. 

Iron Wolf chuckled with satisfaction 
over what he considered his very neat 
maneuver, and, taking up his rifle, he turned 
his back to the men who were eager for 
his capture, and left them to discover the 
bold robbery at their leisure. 

He struck across country toward the 
east, keeping within a short distance of the 
river, and finally stopped at a neat-looking 
little farm-house. The only persons about 
the place were a _ middle-aged, kindly- 
faced woman, and her son, a sturdy lad of 
about seventeen. They were Mrs. Dale. a 
widow, and the enterprising manager of a 
fifty-acre farm, and Dick, her only child. 

Ordinarily a hired man and his wife kept 
them company, but on this particular day 
they had gone to Independence, for a sup- 
ply of groceries, and so mother and son 
were found alone. 

“T’m Evan Anibez,” the bushwacker said, 
loftily, by way of introducing himself to 
the widow, who had known him for two 
years, and who feared him more than she 
did Quantrill himself. She had turned pale 
at sight of him, and Evan, noting the fact, 
mocked her fear with assumed courtesy. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Dale?” Tron 

Wolf continued. “Mrs. Dale, I’m hungry. 
Get me out ther best ye’ve got.” 
_ The widow knew better than disobev, and 
immediately began preparing the outlaw a 
substantial meal. He took his seat in the 
doorway, and began a conversation with 
Dick, who treated him as coldly as he 
could without exciting the man’s ire. 

“Dick, you uns air Feds. ain’t ye?” 

“Can’t say that we are,” replied the boy. 
“We take no sides either way.” 

“Huh, huh!” laughed the desperado—the 
fifty dollars had put him in a_ splendid 
humor—“you’re_ clever, you air. W’v. 
ever’bodv in these parts knows you uns air 
Feds, an’ if.ve had an old man I’d be one 
ter help string ’im up. But wimmin an’ 
kids—oh, we'll let ver stay round jest ter 
keep us in somethin’ ter eat. By gum, boy, 
but I do hate Feds wus’n pizen. See that 
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gun? Killed twenty of ther nigger-lovers 
with thet.” 

Iron Wolf was the greatest braggart in 
the country, and never failed to throw 
compliments at himself when there was 
anyone to listen. 

On this occasion, while talking of the 
“Feds,” he very naturally told Dick of the 
party who had been after him that morn- 
ing, how he had eluded them, and how he 
had “beat them out of their eyes” while 
they had been splashing about in the 
water. He laughed heartily as he related 
how he had secured the fifty dollars and 
the beautiful weapons, and drew an absurd 
picture of the company’s discomfiture when 
they would discover their loss. 

Dick said little to him, wishing heartily 
that Captain Clark had been successful in 
his efforts to capture or kill the human 
devil. 

Presently the desperado’s loud talk was 
interrupted by Mrs. Dale’s announcement 
that the meal was ready, and Iron Wolf 
took his seat at the table, his gun within 
easy reach, and began to gorge himself in 
a manner that suggested a lack of food for 
days. He said nothing while he ate, and 
was evidently forming plans for further 
action. 

When he had done, he took up his gun 
and went out, without a word of thanks to 
the widow. Dick was standing just outside 
of the door. 

“Got a good hoss on the place?” he asked 
of the boy. 

Dick turned color. In the stable fifty 
yards away was the favorite animal of the 
farm, a fine bay horse which was all his 
own, being a present from his mother. 

Dick knew what Iron Wolf meant in ask- 
ing the question. In those days _ bush- 
whackers appropriated whatever pleased 
their fancy. without so much ceremony as 
“by your leave,” and good horses were 
their especial prey. 

Tron Wolf was not mounted—Dick had 
noted that. What more natural than that 
he should provide himself with a_ fleet- 
footed steed, especially when there was one 
in a stable but fifty yards away, and no one 
but a boy and a woman to prevent his tak- 
ing possession of it? 

Iron Wolf read the boy’s face, and did 
not wait for him to answer. 

“I guess I’ll find one, boy,” he said, and 
strolled toward the barn with a purpose 
now only too plain. 

Dick rushed into the house and seized a 
rifle which stood in a corner. 

“T’ll shoot him  first—he shan’t take 
Trim!” he exclaimed, passionately. 

His mother grasped his arm. 

“Dick,” she said. “vou must not! Put 
down that gun—he’d kill you as he would a 
chicken!” 

“Rut, mother—” Dick began, resolutelv. 

“Put down the gun!” the widow inter- 
rupted, with all the force she conld com- 
mand. “He’d better take Trim than take 
your life.” 

Dick hung his head in anger and resent- 
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ment, and, standing in the doorway, saw 
Iron Wolf mount the beautiful bay, then, 
with a triumphant nod of his head, ride off 
in the most leisurely manner. 

For an hour Dick stood around in sullen 
silence, brooding over the loss of his be- 
loved animal, and smarting keenly over his 
forced non-resistance. 


Finally, to Mrs. Dale’s surprise and 
alarm, Dick and the gun in the corner sim- 
ultaneously disappeared. Nor did _ his 


mother see her son again until far into the 
following night. Dick was a courageous 
and resolute boy, and he had set out to 
trail down the desperado, and by some 
means recover Trim. 

He remembered the direction that Iron 
Wolf had taken, and in his own mind he 
decided where the big thief had gone. 
About ten miles away lived a sister of the 
outlaw, in a rude, isolated little hut much 
like the one which Evan’s wife had so elo- 
quently defended. There Iron Wolf spent 
much of his time when it became too hot 
for him at home. 

It was nightfall when Dick arrived in the 
neighborhood of the sister’s cabin, and this 
just suited the lad, for the darkness would 
enable him to avoid recognition in case he 
should run upon his foe unexpectedly. 

He spied about the cabin for some time 
before he was satisfied that Iron Wolf was 
not there. This discovery did not cause 
him to lose hope, however, of eventually 
seeing him. 

The desperado had many friends in this 
neighborhood, and he was probably spend- 
ing the evening with some of them, relat- 
ing in his vainglorious way the story of his 
day’s accomplishments. Later he would 
ride to his sister’s cabin to pass the night. 

Dick reasoned wisely, and hit upon the 
truth, for, after hours of patient waiting, 
he was rewarded by the appearance of the 
outlaw, riding, of course, the stolen horse, 
Trim. 

There was a faint moon, and Dick was 
enabled to secure a fairly good view of his 
foe. Much to his surprise, he saw the man 
reel in his saddle, as though desperately 
wounded. The sight. it is needless to say, 
pleased the boy. If Iron Wolf was dis- 
abled, so much better were the chances for 
depriving him of the stolen animal. 

As a matter of fact, Iron Wolf was not 
wounded, except by that most dangerous of 
adversaries, the demon rum. The convivial- 
ity of his friends had proven too much for 
him. In plain words, the outlaw was drunk. 
Doubtless the liquor had flowed pretty 
freely in honor of his good luck that dav, 
and even a bushwhacker cannot resist the 
influence of too much alcohol. 

Iron Wolf had just sense enough to ride 
up near the cabin and tie the horse to a 
tree; then. without unsaddling the animal, 
to make his wav, staggering. to the door 
and demand admittance. His demands were 
somewhat weak, however, and bv this time 
he was almost gone. He pounded some on 
the door, but evidently with not force 
enough to waken the inmates. Presently 
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he sunk down on the steps, 
tired. 

Dick remained perfectly quiet in his con- 
cealment of bushes, watching Iron Wolf 
with the most intent interest, and, as the 
desperado seemed to give way to his alco- 
holic lethargy, a sudden, startling idea en- 
tered the boy’s mind. 

Now that the notorious Iron Wolf was 
hors du combat, why not capture him? 

Dick considered the idea carefully for 
several minutes, and then he stole over to 
the side of his horse, Trim, and unstrapped 
the bridle reins, which made a very good 
strap. Then, standing his gun against a 
tree close at hand, he crept forward on all 
fours like a skulking panther. 

Without a sound he moved closer and 
closer to the sleeping bushwhacker, deter- 
mined to conquer, and yet scarcely daring 
to breathe lest the big fellow should awake 
and annihilate him. 

If his mother could only have seen him 
then! 

Nearer and ‘nearer he drew to the enemy, 
and presently he was within arm’s reach. 
Extending his right hand, he drew all the 
weapons from the desperado’s belt. This 
action was a wise precaution against a pos- 
sible awakening before the villain was se- 
cured. 

Dick’s next move was to deprive the man 
of the use of his hands. Making a noose at 
one end of the strap, the brave boy bent 
over the heavily breathing outlaw, and 
slipped it over one of his wrists very cau- 
tiously. He was in the act of getting the 
other wrist into the noose, preparatory to 
drawing it taut, when, to his terror, Iron 
Wolf’s eyes opened, and he straightened 
up, at the same time trying to comprehend 
what was going on. 

Dick lost no time in idle speculations as 
to what to do. With quickness and force 
he drew the noose tight on one wrist, and 
then, jerking the arm upward, gave a turn 
of the strap about the desperado’s neck. 

This action was meant to accomplish the 
double purpose of choking the enemy into 
submission, and preventing any outcry 
which might waken the occupants of the 
cabin. 

But Iron Wolf had not lost all the iron 
of his body, by any means, and, realizing 
that he was in danger, he began to struggle 
fiercely with his young enemy. Dick held 
firmly to the strap, and did his best to shut 
off the man’s wind, but the latter gained 
his feet, and then the struggle became des- 
perate indeed. 

For several minutes Iron Wolf fought 
without breath, but finally the strap and the 
alcohol were too much for him, and, gasp- 
ing, he sunk to the ground. 

Then, in nervous haste, but strongly, 
Dick finished binding the desperado, secur- 
ing both hands and feet, and gagging his 
mouth. Then he dragged him away from 
the cabin, and left him in the midst of a 
thicket, there to remain until called for by 
the Federal soldiers. 
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Highly elated at the success of his bold 
endeavor, Dick, seizing his gun, mounted 
his good horse Trim, and rode away, put- 
ting the animal to its best speed as soon as 
he got a short distance from the cabin. 


He headed for Independence, and, arriv- 
ing there, asked for Captain Clark, to whom 
he related the circumstances of the bush- 
whacker’s capture. 


“Hurrah for you! Good boy!” ex- 
claimed the enthusiastic captain. “If all 
you say is true, you'll never regret this 
night’s work. Why, we've scoured the 
country all day for that rascal—and to 
think he’s been taken by a boy!” 

The command at once secured fresh 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
TO HOLD FIELD DAY IN 
NEW ENGLAND. 


MUCH INTEREST AROUSED AMONG THE 
SCOUTS—LARGE NUMBER ARE EX- 
PECTED TO ATTEND. 


HE Boy Scouts of America and New Eng- 

land are planning an outing to be held at 

Riverside recreation .grounds, Riverside, 

Mass., through the afternoon and evening 
of September 2, 1911. It is to be hoped that 
this otuing, whic ‘h is to take the form of a rally 
and general exhibit of scout activities, will meet 
the widely felt need for more concerted endeavor 
on the part of the boys. 

There are many of us who feel that in order 
for scouts to understand and appreciate their 
duties and privileges it would be well to have 
an exhibit which will demonstrate to them the 
proper conduct of scouts as set forth in the 
scout manual. It is valuable to know, for ex- 
ample, that “first aid’ means first aid and in- 
stant help, and that their task is a serious and 
practical one. 

The general programme as arranged at this 
date will include: 





Scout Masters’ Report. 

Assembly of Scouts. 

Flag Salute and Position Review. 

Exhibits of scout craft, wood craft. 

First aid, ete. 

Scouting games. 

Swimming and life saving exhibit by a world- 
renowned swimming instructor. 

Instructions on Duties. 

Dinner. 

Singing. 

Speeches. 

Campfire talks. 


At the end of the exercises at 9.30 in the even- 
ing the lowering of the fiag will be carried out 
in company with the scout salute and good 
night. 

it will be interesting that this is not an occa- 
sion for show. It is to be an outing for the 
boys, and as such the boys are expected to be 
present in full force, ready to enjoy and profit 
by their own exertions and by each other's ex- 
ample. All parents of scouts and a few persons 
keenly interested in this work are invited. 
Tickets are provided free from the New England 
headquarters in the Old South Building, Boston. 

The grounds at Riverside have been secured 
through the generous kindness of the Riverside 
Recreation Association, and a very pleasant day 
is looked forward to, 
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horses, and, under Dick’s guidance, set out 
for the place of Iron Wolf's defeat. 

He was found just as he had been left. 
Captain Clark recovered his lost money and 
weapons, and was supremely delighted in 
consequence. He gave Dick half the money 
as a reward for his services. 

The youth, filled with thoughts of his 
triumph, immediately left for home, where 
his mother gave him a joyous welcome. 

What became of Iron Wolf? you ask. 
Well, those were wild war times, and crim- 
inals didn’t always have the benefit of legal 
trials. After Dick had left that night, 
Iron Wolf was strung up to the nearest 
tree, and he thus paid the penalty of his 
many crimes. 
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My Dear Boys,— 

As I am constantly coming across boys 
whose chief trouble is self-consciousness, I 
have chosen this subject to write about this 
month. If you are going to do anything in 
the world, the first lesson you must Jearn 
is self-forgetfulness. Every boy is born 
looking at himself in a glass, and this he 
continues to do till some kind friend 
seratches the quicksilver off the back, mak- 
ing it a window through which be begins 
to see the big world. At your age I had no 
end of trouble in this respect, and if you 
ask me what remedy to advise, my answer 
is to make yourself busy. You will have no 
time to worry over yourself or to be self- 
conscious if you are hard at work. You 
will find you will not then be half so con- 
cerned about the height of your collar or 
the color of your tie. 

I know it seems as though all the world 
is thinking of you, and of what is going to 
happen to you, but this is one of those 
illusions out of which you will presently 
grow. 

If you remain strong and healthy, self- 
consciousness will soon die away, but it 
depends a great deal on the nerves, and is 
far more physical weakness than is generally 
supposed. 

Whenever you come across anyone suffer- 
ing from self-consciousness, do not be un- 
kind or rough with him, lest you should 
drive it inward, which has often done great 
harm, but go on your own way gaily, and 
do him and others good turns whenever you 
can. Then some day you will discover what 
it is to genuinely live. That looking-glass 
1 spoke of will then be altogether broken, 
and you will go into the world to be one 
of its heroes, and, like all good Americans, 
to dedicate yourselves to bringing about the 
greatest good of the greatest number, with 
self last of all. 

I remain, 
Always your affectionate friend, 
THE CHAPLAIN. 
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One of the Finest Boys’ Stories Ever Written 





FOR HIS VOW'S SAKE 


A Wild Dash to a Strange Land 


By WARREN KILLINGWORTH 


CHAPTER XIII. 


OMPOSING his features by a_ su- 
C preme effort and forcing a smile, 

Greville sought to disabuse the China- 
men’s minds of amy intention on his part 
to shuffle out of a bargain. 

This would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, have been far enough from his 
mind: and yet, after all, what else was to 
be done, with Cyril’s life at stake? 

Nothing, however, was to be gained, and 
much lost, by engaging in a fight at one 
to four, not including the weird-looking 
creature who stood at the door of the hut 
outside of which he had first caught sight 
of the horsemen whose appearance on the 
scene at this juncture had been the cause 
of this fresh complication. 

These reflections flashed through his 
mind as he stood eyeing the man who 
meant enforcing his bargain. In the em- 
ployment of guile lay his only chance of 
getting clear. 

“In sledge,” he exclaimed, snatching at 
the first idea that came into his brain, and 
that without relaxing a feature. “I leave 
paper; you not say journey ends here. 
Your fault—not mine!” 

The Chinaman eyed him suspiciously; 
but Greville could see that the possibility 
of his explanation went home, for his fea- 
tures relaxed. 

“Velky sorry, stop, Amelica-man,” he 
said. “Chilyman take him to Demetro- 
vitch to-morrow, catchee up sledge before 
that, Chilyman sure of it.” 

“To-morrow!” thought Greville, with an 
inward groan. “Long before to-morrow’s 
dawn Guest would be done for.” 

The bare idea spurred him on to a des- 
perate resolve, which during the past few 
minutes had shaped itself in his mind. 

That these Chinese travellers intended 
putting up at this miserable hostelry for 
the night by preference to taking the road 
again so late in the day was evident. 

Even while their spokesman was argu- 
ing matters with the American, the other 
two set about unharnessing the horses 
from the sledge. 

“We stop here, then?” queried Greville. 

The Chinamen nodded in the affirmative. 

Assuming an air of intense satisfaction at 
the prospect of food and shelter, which he 
conveyed by unmistakable signs, he com- 
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menced to stroll towards the house, paus- 
ing on the way and stopping to watch the 
unharnessing of the horses. 

These amateur grooms appeared to be 
making a sad bungle of the business, and 
Greville stepped forward to assist. 

The Chinamen, nothing loath that the 
work should be done for them by one who 
seemingly knew his business, stepped aside 
and stood looking on. 

As he struggled with the ponderous 
straps and buckles, which were frozen hard 
as iron, Greville contrived to prick the 
best-looking horse of the three with the 
point of his knife, just as he had succeeded 
in detaching the traces. Instantly the 
beast began to plunge and rear, the traces 
falling to the ground with a clatter. 

Greville hung on to the bridle like grim 
death, covertly threatening the animal in 
Russian, which, instead of quieting the 
beast, caused him to plunge and rear the 
more. 

This was the chance he had been work- 
ing up for. 

Manoeuvring the horse clear of the rest, 
and backing him towards the Chinamen, 
who scattered right and left, he changed 
his tactics, and when clear of the sledge 
spoke soothingly to the beast, patting his 
neck, and all the time getting the bridle 
clear. 

This effort being successful, the China- 
men applauded, whereat Greville walked 
the horse up and down a few yards in the 
direction of the house, until when the on- 
lookers were completely off their guard, 
he suddenly threw himself across the ani- 
mal’s bare back and, shouting yemschik 
language in his affrighted ears, put him to 
the gallop, and was off. 

A revolver cracked in his rear; a knife 
whizzed in the air, narrowly missing his 
head; but these efforts at detention were 
useless. With the horse well in hand, he 
rounded the point where the cortege had 
disappeared from view, and was soon in 
full cry after it. 


To dog the procession until night was 
the plan which instantly commended itself. 
Rescue must be effected under cover of 
darkness. Once this was done, with a 
good horse such as he bestrode, they might 
stumble upon Demetrovitch’s place before 
daybreak, by riding turn and turn about, 
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for in this lay their last remaining chance 
of succour. 

As Greville rode forward, giving no 
thought to those who might follow, his 
whole mind being concentrated on the for- 
ward plan, he endeavored to imagine what 
Cyril would be doing in the meantime. He 
must know what had happened, was his 
agonized thought. What effect would such 
a hopeless position have upon his mind? 

Surely under such a_ strain, dementia 
must result. 

And, failing this extremity, how would 
a man act who was possessed of all his 
faculties under circumstances which set at 
nought all preconceived notions? Greville 
gave up the problem at last. Man of re- 
source as he had more than once in the 
course of this journey proved himself to 
be, this riddle was too much for him. 

Doggedly, his teeth set, he rode as 
though a regiment of Cossacks were in hot 
pursuit; rode regardless of pitfalls, trust- 
ing to the sagacjty of the animal he be- 
strode to avoid obstructions of which, so 
great was his anxiety to get on, he was 
oblivious. 

The gorge through which he was pass- 
ing was strewn on either side of the 
track with huge boulders and_ ice-hum- 
mocks several feet high. 


In summer a torrent raced where now, 
in place of the music of the waters finding 
their way to plains at a lower level by hun- 
dreds of feet, an ominous silence reigned— 
nothing to be heard save the ring of metal 
on the hard road, which echoed drearily 
among the rocks piled point on point on 
either hand. 

Soon the track he was following devel- 
oped into a narrow bridle-path, rising by 
an imperceptible gradient until it over- 
hung the frozen torrent at a depth of fifty 
feet or more. 

As he proceeded, Greville began to have 
doubts as to the route, coming to the con- 
clusion, by a commonsense process, that 
along this airy bridle path no sledge had 
ever travelled. 

It was very apparent that he had uncon- 
sciously left the river-bed, and, in so doing, 
the track followed by the party ahead. 
Whether to go forward or retrace his steps 
became a question involving a prompt de- 
cision if the timely rescue upon which he 
was bent was to be effective. 

Never had Greville found himself on the 
horns of such a dilemma, and the thought 
of how much depended on speed brought 
him nearer to despair than ever he had 
been in his life before. 

The narrowness of the way assisted him, 
for the reason that to turn was well-nigh 
impossible. 

There was, therefore, nothing for it but 
to hurry forward, in the hope of soon 
reaching a slope of the foot-hills which 
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might bring him to the river bed once 
more. 

This theory was borne out by the gen- 
eral characteristics of the route so far 
traversed; nor was he mistaken, for half 
an hour later, upon rounding the rock 
wall which, from fear of tumbling over on 
the off-side, he had all along tenderly 
hugged, a snowy expanse, trending just as 
he expected, met his delighted gaze. 

Once more in the open, Greville put his 
horse to the gallop, and before proceeding 
very far on the down grade, he overtook 
and drew up alongside of the most curious 
specimen of humanity he had ever seen. 

At first sight he was strongly reminded 
of the Mongol who had dogged their foot- 
steps from the outsét of their journeying. 
The peculiar-shaped eyes, and flat nose de- 
noted the same type, though the tan of 
this man was nearly mahogany color and 
the expression furtive and morose. 

The Siyott—for such Greville judged 
him to be—was truding beside a pack rein- 
deer, whose back was loaded with pelts. 

Instantly dismounting, Greville ap- 
proached the solitary fur trader, who, de- 
sirous of evading the white-faced stranger 
who had so suddenly descended upon him, 
shambled on, slightly deviating: from his 
track. 

Greville, however, circumvented this at- 
tempt at escaping by a rapid flank move- 
ment, and, barring the way, addresed him 
on chance in Russian. 

The Si#yott stopped short, a sullen look 
on his face. 

It was evident that the language used 
sounded familiar in his ears, although the 
American’s rendering was unintelligible. 

Resorting to signs, therefore, Greville 
stood in front of the man, and, tapping his 
chest as indicating himself, while with his 
other hand he swept the horizon in the di- 
rection in which lay the route he had lost, 
he uttered the word “Demetrovitch.” 

Instantly the fur-trader became alert, and 
his look of distrust vanished. 

“The moujik was right,” was Greville’s 
mental comment; “there certainly does 
seem to be magic in the name.” A little 
more dumb show, eked out with simple 
Russian words, and after considerable nod- 
ding on the Siyott’s part, the pair moved 
forward. 

“Tt’ll be a toss-up now, so far as Guest 
is concerned,” thought Greville, as he 
viewed with growing anxiety the rapidly 
falling dusk. “At this rate we'll never hit 
the track in time to overtake the cortege.” 

There could be no question, however, of 
hurrying the Siyott, with his heavily-laden 
reindeer; and Greville had, perforce, to 
possess his soul in patience, congratulating 
himself on the fortunate chance that had 
provided him with a guide, while hoping 
for the best so far as Cyril was concerned. 
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While Greville was pressing as hard as 
circumstances allowed in the rear of the cor- 
tege which carried a living man to burial, the 
chief actor in the drama of life and death was 
fully aware of the terrible position in which 
he was placed, 

Cyril had, in fact, witnessed the whole 
scene through the spy-holes bored in the 
coffin sides. - 

So overwhelming had been his sense of 
helplessness at the supreme moment of 
separation from his friend, that in a sudden 
accrescense of panic he hardly prevented 
the cry of horror that rose unbidden to his 
lips, and which, while leading to a speedy 
release, would have had disastrous conse- 
quences to both in face of the numerical 
strength of the opposing forces. 

That he was in extreme danger he knew 
only too well—a danger so pressing as to 
render contemplation of lifelong imprison- 
ment in a Siberian prison positively cheer- 
ful by way of contrast. 

But the bare thought of being cut short 
in his career roused all his latent resources, 
and summoned to his aid that all-powerful 
instinct—love of life. Having definitely 
settled in his own mind that not without 
a struggle should an untimely death be his 
fate, Cyril set himself to closely observe 
what was going on around him. 

“T’ll show them,” he remarked, .“that a 
living American with his life at stake is 
worth a regiment of dead Chinamen.” 

How Greville would have laughed had he 
been able to hear this hearty resolve on the 
part of a man for whom he entertained 
fear that he might lose his reason. 


One factor in his altered circumstances 
soon became uncomfortably apparent, how- 
ever. The present driver of the sledge 
entertained no such tender mercy for the 
supposed lifeless occupant of the coffin as 
had characterized Greville’s handling of the 
horses. 


Had it been a chest of tea instead of, as 
he thought,°all that was mortal of a re- 
spected merchant dealing in that commod- 
ity, this careless yemschik could not have 
shown less respect for his load. The con- 
sequence was that Cyril travelled in con- 
stant fear of being shot off bodily at a 
tangent, box and all, more especially when 
obstructions were suddenly evaded and 
awkward corners rounded. 

“Hang the fellow” he ejaculated more 
than once, as upon applying his eye to one 
or other of the spy-holes in an endeavor to 
take stock of his surrounding, he was 
bumped to the roof of his strange travel- 
ling compartment. 

But the yemschik drove on, reckless as 
ever, serenely oblivious of the rage engen- 
dred in the breast of a man whose business 
it was to be as dead as a door nail. 

The only method he could adopt was 
that of turning slightly on one side, draw- 
ing up his knees, and thus wedging himself 
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in. In this way he was able to maintain a 
more or less steady lookout. 

The escort was invisible, for the reason 
that one-half of the men rode on ahead, 
while the others brought up the rear. 

Nothing was to be seen save a stretch 
if ice, hedged in on either side by rocks, 
and this in a series of jerky snapshots. 

In the course of these periodic surveys, 
however, Cyril noticed that the character 
of the country had changed. 

It was about this time that within the 
radius of his vision appeared a solitary 
horseman, leading a pack animal heavily 
laden with baggage. 

It was but a momentary glimpse, ob- 
tained as the sledge swept by; but imme- 
diately afterwards a peculiar cry sounded 
in his ears, followed by a response from 
the escort, and a simultaneous halt. 

Then the sound of voices conversing in 
an uncouth tongue rose upon the frosty air. 
It became quite evident that the solitary 
traveller was holding a consultation with 
the escort, and upon an advance being or- 
dered, Cyril judged that the traveller, who- 
even he might be, had joined forces with 
the rest. 


This augmentation of the numbers with 
which, sooner or later, he would have to 
contend, was not to Cyril’s liking, though 
he philosophically resigned himself to the 
inevitable, and composed his mind with the 
reflection that one more or less could make 
but very little difference to the ultimate re- 
sult. 

By this time he had formulated a plan, 

to be carried out as circumstances might 
prompt. In weighing his chances, it had 
forcibly struck him that the fact of his 
knowing what the escort did not—namely, 
that the coffin contained a living occupant 
gave him an immense advantage. 
As he rightly argued, it needed a very 
strong-minded individual to face so fear- 
some an object asa suddenly revived 
corpse, and especially was this likely to be 
the case in dealing with a people who, he 
had been given to understand, thoroughly 
believed in goblins and such. supernatural 
agencies. 

The lid of the coffin was merely laid on 
like that of an ordinary box; luckily there 
was no grooving to encounter. 

Cyril made sure of this by pressing his 
finger along the rim. Then again, being, 
as has been elsewhere remarked, bound 
round and round with green withes, like a 
tea-chest, there only needed as a prelim- 
inary to the sudden outburst he contem- 
plated, to insert the blade of his knife and- 
hack through the bonds, the work of a few 
seconds, to complete his preparations. 

To make sure on this point, Cyril tried 
the experiment, counting with the tip of 
his blade only four strands which had to 
be cut. 

Having thought out this startling coup in 
all its bearings, Cyril lay still, his teeth set, 
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the handle of his long keen ‘blade grasped 
in his hand, waiting for some unmistakable 
sign that the stage was at an end. 

Suddenly there sounded far in the rear a 
long-drawn melancholy hail, and a few sec- 
onds afterwards the sledge again stopped. 

Wondering not a little what this further 
interruption portended, Cyril lay listening, 
hoping against hope that Greville was 
pressing hard in the rear. This hope was 
doomed to disappointment, however, for 
there arose the confused murmur of con- 
versation, the strident tones of one voice in 
particular rising high above the rest. 

“That chap’s got a grievance,” thought 
Cyril; “and, if I mistake not, he represents 
the fresh arrival.” 

There seemed only too much reason for 
this opinion, for while the escort appeared 
to be condoling with him, the owner of the 
voice only vociferated the more. 

“Whoever can he be?” exclaimed Cyril 
in an audible whisper to himself. “This 
confounded coffin seems to form a sort of 
magnetic attraction to all the riff-raff of 
the frontier.” 

A compromise of some sort having been 
arrived at, the cortege got under way once 
more, Cyril mentally counting off eight 
men, six comprising the original escort and 
the remainder the additions en route; for, 
if sounds went for anything, this fresh ar- 
rival had been added to the rest. 

“One to eight is a very tall order,” said 
Cyril to himself in a musing tone, “but we 
shall see.” ; 

At this juncture the sledge, which had 
been driven forward at so breakneck a pace 
as to suggest a determined effort to reach 
some place of refuge before nightfall, was 
suddenly pulled up with a jerk. 

Such a jabbering, too, ensued, that Cyril 
had no room left for doubting that the cor- 
tege had reached its destination, though of 
what sort or kind he had no means of 
judging. 

The confusion of tongues died down at 
length, and, Cyril’s nerves being strained 
to the uttermost, the unharnessing of the 
horses was as evident as if he had actually 
witnessed the process in the rapidly falling 
dusk. 

The supreme moment had arrived! 

Whereat the most melancholy howls 
sounded from the coffin, followed by ener- 
getic hammering on the lid, just for all the 
world as if the coffin contained all the 
demons ever conceived by generations of 
the goblin-haunted yellow races of man- 
kind. 

Under cover of these _ blood-curdling 
sounds, with which were mingled shrieks 
of terror from the outside, a knife blade 
was all the time hacking a way to liberty. 


* * * 


’ 


It was hard work howling and kicking 
and hacking at one and the same time, but 
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the steel sheared clean, and with a final 
wrench Cyril was free! 

“Would the panic he had so far occa- 
sioned hold good for a sufficient time to 
enable him to escape?” was his lightning 
thought, as with the blessed air once more 
in his nostrils he scrambled to his feet and 
looked around. 

A strange sight met his astonished gaze. 

Disposed about the ground, grovelling 
on their knees, their foreheads pressing the 
snow, were the half-dozen men who had 
formed his escort, mumbling incoherently 
what Cyril took to be extra special prayers 
in the vernacular for so awful an occasion. 

Where were the other two? 

Another glance round discovered a large 
octagonal-shaped tent in the background, 
one of a considerable encampment, from 
the cover of which the same instant there . 
crept two fur-clad figures. 

Cyril, giving vent to another howl, 
charged instantly in their direction; but, so 
far from giving way, the men held on and 
made a counter rush at him. 

Then, doubling like a hare to escape the 
clutch of these unlooked-for opponents, he 
made for the open, both men, yelling like 
furies, pressing hot-foot after him! 

(To be continued.) 





WIRELESS SUPPLIES 


Our present specialty is our 
Secondary Unit which en- 
ables you to build your own 
Coil. These Units are suit- 
able for either Spark Coils 
or Open Core Transformers. 
Send 2c. stamp for our cata- 
logue. Write today 


DAWSON & WINGER 
ELECTRIC CO. 


729 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

















Learn to “‘Throw’’ Your Voice! 


i ict inafew hours. Clean—high- 
Bea Ventriloquist class—intensely interesting 


amusement. Anyone may learn. Small cost. New 
natural method never explained before. Protected 
by copyright. Send stamps for interesting book- 
let. W. A. BAILEY, Lock Box 212, St. Paul, Minn. 


WONDER BUTTON-HOLE LAMP 


Cutest thing out. Wear it in your button- 
hole. You will make a sensation. Burns any 
oil. Makes a bright light seen for blocks. 
Boys go wild over it. By mail with extra 
present 12c. 

Cc. A. NICHOLS, JR., Box 96, CHILI, N. Y. 





MAGIC. Send 10c. and we mail you 250 Magic 
Tricks with coins, cards, dice, ribbons. rings, etc., 
explained, so simple that you can do them at once. 
You can astonish and amuse friends and make 
money. Catalogue included Free. 

BURT K. BUNCH, MARSHALL, Mo. 
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FREE SWIMMING BOOK 


One of the first tests a boy must pass 
to become a first class scout is 
to swim 50 yards 


SWIMMING and LIFE SAVING 


By JACK GLENISTER 
Formerly swimming master at Narraganset Pier and 
Newport, and the only athlete in the world to 
swim the Niagara whirlpool rapids 

If you are already 
a swimmer this 
book will teach you 
how to become an 
expert swimmer. 
Glenister is unques- 
tionably the great- 
est swimmer living. 
This book is thor- 
oughly practical 
and deals with the 
following among 
other subjects: 

Swimming for 
Speed, Against 
Time, for Life-Sav- 
ing and Self-Preser- 
vation, Breast 
Stroke, Over-arm 
and Trudgen, onthe 
Back, Floating, 
Diving, Scientific 
and Trick Swim- 
ming, Sea and Open 
Air Swimming, 
Training, Long Dis- 
tance Swimming, 
etc. 

This book will 
be mailed free to 
any boy sending us 
one year’s subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ Life. 

Fill in and use 
coupon below. 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find 50 cents for which send me a year's subscription 
to Boys’ Life and Swimming and Life Saving Free. 











CAMERAS ror BOY SCOUTS 


Free 





Every boy scout should have one of these 
cameras. Take pictures of your comrades, in 
camp, on parade, at drill, ete. 


A complete Outfit for photographing and fin- 
ishing pictures in two minutes without dark 
room or printing troubles, consisting of a fine 
leatherette covered camera fitted with fine lens, 
automatic patent shutter, view finder, half- 
ounce bottle developer, fixer, ready for use, mag- 
net, plates and three card mounts. 


Any Live Boy Scout Can Get This Camera 


by selling only 24 packages of imported post 
cards at 10c. a pkg. Write for cards. We trust 
you. When sold return the $2.40 and we will 
send you the Camera immediately. Write for 
Free Catalogue. 


Beacon Novelty Co., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 











Complete File 
of “Boys’ Life” 
we FREE @e 


So many requests have been received for 
back numbers of this magazine that we have 
decided to give a complete file free to all who 
will give us a little of their spare time. 

A year from this time it will be almost im- 
possible to secure all the back numbers of 
BOYS’ LIFE. 

Simply get one of your boy friends to sub- 
scribe at the regular subscription price of 
50e a year and we will send you this file 
FREE. If you do not wish to go to this 
trouble, send us 20c in one cent stamps. 

These are all good, clean copies and are 
suitable for those who wish to have a com- 
plete file of the magazine for future refer- 
ence. This is an exceptional opportunity for 
you to secure a complete file of the best Boys’ 
Magazine. You should endeavor to send the 
order at once before the supply is exhausted. 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
Dragon Bldg., 29 Central St., Boston, Mass. 
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A FEW PAGES FROM 


“BOY SCOUT BOOK 


FULLY DESCRIBING. THE 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA jaa 


PUBLISHED WITH THE APPROVAL OF 
THE BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 












OHM t ALEXANDER. 


MLLUSTRATED BY 
GOROON GRANT. 














S WLWSTRATED IN COLORS ff 
SENT ANYWHERE FOR {0¢ (STAMPS OR COIN) BY | 


MINUTE TAPIOCA © orancemass.| 


nN ¢ onjunctiou with the Boy Scouts of America we have published a book called ‘Boy 
| Scouts. The text of the book is written by Mr. J. L. Alexander, prominent in this 




























great movement, and illustrated by Gordon Grant, the famous illustrator. 
The Boy Scouts ef America is today the largest and strongest boys’ organization in 
the world and is looked upon by all who are familiar with it as a leading featare 
in making better men of American boys. This movement is endorsed by practically all 
leading business men and men of affairs everywhere. 

The Boy Scout book offered above is the only fully illustrated book in colors published 
by the authority of the Boy Scout officials. It @Xplains fully the purpose of the move- 
ment and should be read by every bey, every parent and every person interested in 
boys, whether they have boys of their own or not. 

SENT POST-PAID FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN 

The book proper contains no advertising whatever. The back page of the back cover 
only carries an advertisement of our Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine. 

MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 69 West Main Street, ORANGE, MASS. 










































